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Editorial 





WHOLESALE LISTS. 

In a letter recently addressed to 
wholesale growers of azaleas and 
camellias in Alabama and Louisiana, 
the Beaumont Florists’ and Nursery- 
men’s Club, Beaumont, Tex., com- 
plained that, because wholesale price 
lists fall into the hands of retail cus- 
tomers, the latter feel that local retail 
prices are too high, and consequently 
orders are lost. The letter contained 
the opinion that the wholesale grow- 
ers are not intentionally soliciting re- 
tail business, but wholesale price lists 
fall into the hands of the public and 
are passed around. Codperation in 
checking wholesale mailing lists is 
offered as a solution to the problem. 

Similar complaints about retail cus- 
tomers obtaining wholesale price lists 
and even purchasing at wholesale 
prices occur from time to time at 
trade gatherings. Most wholesale 
growers, it is evident, do not know- 
ingly put on their mailing list persons 
whom they know to be retail buyers. 
On the other hand, it is equally evi- 
dent that some do not take sufficient 
care to distinguish, from among the 
inquiries and orders that reach them, 
those which are from legitimate 
wholesale buyers and those which are 
from persons who should purchase at 
retail. Too often the inquiries do not 
go beyond an office girl who sends 
out wholesale price lists in response, 
indiscriminately, without thought or 
instruction as to the firm’s and the 
trade’s best interests. 

Tell your mail clerk to send out 
wholesale price lists only to those 
who send inquiries on printed station- 
ery indicating trade connection. If 
you do not wish to consign the rest of 
the inquiries to the wastebasket, have 
them looked over by someone in 
authority with a knowledge of the 
trade. But probably not much busi- 
ness will be lost if no attention is 
paid to those who send inquiries on 
plain post cards or unprinted paper. 
The wholesale buyer owes it to him- 
self to use suitable stationery if he 
wants attention. 

There may be, indeed, even ques- 
tion about some who write in on 
printed stationery, as the subscription 
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department of the American Nurs- 
eryman well knows. In the effort to 
keep the subscription list of this peri- 
odical confined to the trade, many or- 
ders and remittances are returned. 
The number of those that come back 
again, accompanied by claims to trade 
standing, might be amusing if it were 
not annoying and time-consuming. 
We know it requires unceasing vigi- 
lance and considerable effort to main- 
tain a mailing list confined to those 
strictly entitled to wholesale prices, 
but that is a part of the wholesale 
grower’s business if he wishes to 
maintain his standing and hold the 
class of trade buyers that are most 


desirable. 


WATER BUREAU HELPS. 


The homeowner who is interested 
in his garden is a much larger user of 
water than his neighbor who plants 
little and neglects his lawn. Except in 
communities where a water shortage 
develops in summer, he should there- 
fore be the more valued customer of 
the local water department. That is 
recognized in the city of Los Angeles, 
whose municipally owned depart- 
ment of water and power sends out 
with its bills a little monthly publica- 
tion, “Your Garden,” consisting of 
four pages, about 5!47x9 inches, and 
containing information about flowers, 
plants and the lawn about a home. 
This is the third year that the pub- 
lication has been so issued in codpera- 
tion with the Southern California 
Horticultural Institute. The latter or- 
ganization is supported by the local 
commercial horticultural interests— 
nurserymen, seedsmen and plants- 
men. The commercial groups have 
their own meetings, while a general 
gathering, once a month, provides 
lectures and exhibits for the interest 
and information of amateurs. 

In addition to mailing out the 
monthly leaflets to water consumers, 
the Los Angeles bureau of water 
works furnishes binders, at 10 cents 
to cover mailing costs, in which they 
may be filed for permanent record, 
the copies being suitably punched for 
the purpose. 

Of various means of publicity in 
behalf of horticultural interest, this 
seems to be one of the most inclusive 
in any community. The question 


arises whether such an idea is practi- 
cal only in a locality where the gar 
den receives attention the year 
around, or whether the local water 
department in other places might not 
be interested in such a form of de 
veloping its volume of water output 
by circulating such a publication, at 
least in the summer months. A loca! 
nurserymen’s group or other horti 
cultural organization might furnish 
the material, the cost of printing 
would not be large and the water 
bills provide an easy means of circu 
lation without more than the cost ot 
enclosure. 


BUILDING CONTINUES. 


While nurserymen have been busy 
with orders for planting the many 
new homes going up this year, ques 
tion has arisen as to how long this 
may be expected to continue, par 
ticularly under current conditions 
when the nation’s first attention is 
directed toward armament. The fol 
lowing pertinent paragraph on this 
subject appeared in the September 
bulletin on economic conditions is 
sued by the National City Bank of 
New York: 

“New construction has reached the 
highest volume since 1930, due both 
to record activity in small home 
building and to industrial contracts 
representing the beginnings of plant 
expansion for armament requirements 
When factories are put up in new 
places or plants greatly enlarged, new 
housing has to be provided for work 
ers. Whether home building is be 
ing rushed for fear of rising costs 
remains to be seen, but so far there 
have been few instances of marked 
advances in costs either in construc 
tion or the industries. The cost of 
living is almost static, according to 
the accepted indexes. This is probably 
the best evidence that the upswing 
has not yet produced any new or 
threatening disorder in economic r 
lations.” 


THE Nurewell Nursery, Tulsa 
Okla., is starting construction on th 
only all-steel slat house known in th 
state. The house is to be constructe! 
of welded iron, and the shading « 
heavy metal screen. 
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CIRCULATE YOUR PRICE LIST 


To make more sales the com- 
you want to put 
your price list in the hands of 


ing season, 


more persons interested in buy- 


ing stock you have to sell, and 
in the quantities you want to 


sell it. 


You will agree that the sub- 
scribers to the American Nurs- 
eryman represent the most alert 
rtant individuals in the 
field—tfor those persons are the 
first to recognize the usefulness 


and im 


of a trade paper. 


If you agree to that, it is obvi- 
ous that the 4,500 names reached 
by each issue of this magazine 
represent the best mailing fist of 
nurserymen there is. 


If your price list is not ex- 
tensive, or you wish to feature 
a limited number of items, a 
page advertisement in this mag- 
azine may be considerably more 
productive — and at the same 
time less expensive—than print- 
ing, addressing and mailing a 
’ folder to the wholesale trade. 


One full page costs $60.00 
for one insertion, one-half page 
$30.00 and one-third page (one 
full column) $20.00. If you 


carry a card in other issues to 
draw inquiries the year around 
the price is less on a term order. 


It ~~ mean more sales to 
you—at less expense—to try this 
medium of circulating your price 
list. If you tell us what 
have to offer, we shall be glad to 
study your problem and make 
recommendations. 
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Damping-off of Tree Seedlings 


Control Measures of Damping-off on Conifers and Broad-leaved Trees Developed 
in Investigations of the Federal Division of Forest Pathology—By Ernest Wright 


In the following discussion the 
causes and symptoms of damping-off 
will receive only brief mention. Most 
attention will be devoted to control 
measures, since these are of particular 
interest to nurserymen. For conven- 
ience, it is best to divide the discus- 
sion into three parts, namely: (1) 
General discussion, (2) damping-off 
control for conifers and (3) damping- 
off control for broad-leaves. The in- 
formation presented throughout this 
paper was obtained not only from my 
own investigations in prairie states 
forestry project nurseries, but also 
from the work of others, particularly 
Carl Hartley and co-workers of the 
division of forest pathology and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


General Discussion. 


What is damping-off? We may 
define damping-off as the killing of 
young seedlings in the soil by fungous 
infection. There are two kinds of 
damping-off losses recognized. Pre- 
emergence damping-off has reference 
to the infection of the seeds or seed- 
lings which prevents emergence from 
the soil. Pre-emergence losses are also 
frequently due to other causes and 
many times to poor seeds. The im- 
portance of pre-emergence damping- 
off is frequently underestimated. The 
other type of damping-off, designated 
as post-emergence loss, is easier to 
recognize. It takes place after or at 
the time the seedlings emerge from 
the soil. Post-emergence damping-off 
is generally thought to be the more 
important, but actually it may not be. 

What is the cause of damping-off? 
Fungi which live in the soil are the 
agents causing damping-off. (Pythium 
and rhizoctonia species are the most 
prevalent parasites, but fusaria and 
some less common fungi also may 
cause damping-off.) The complicated 
part in the control of damping-off 
comes not so much from the kind of 
fungi that infects the seedlings as 
from the complex nature of the soil 
and the microérganisms in the soil 
that bring about conditions favorable 
or unfavorable for infection. Frequent- 
ly, too, heat and chemical injury are 
confused with damping-off, since the 
symptoms and appearance of the seed- 


lings are similar to those caused by 
fungous infection. There are certain 
distinctions, however. Heat-injured 
seedlings usually have a definite sunken 
lesion starting at the soil surface and 
running up the stem less than one- 
quarter inch; the lesions are common- 
ly limited to the south side of the 
stem or, at least, are longer on the 
south side. Deformed but sound roots 
serve to separate chemical injury from 
damping-off. If either heat or chemi- 
cal injury is not detected shortly after 
they occur, however, secondary fungi 
that invade the weakened seedlings 
make it impossible later to determine 
the real cause, that is, whether the 
loss is due to damping-off fungi or to 
other factors. 

What are the crops affected by 
damping-off? We may divide them 
into three classes: (1) Coniferous 
species—the pines and the spruces par- 
ticularly are infected. Red cedars and 
other juniperus and cupressus species 
are rarely infected. (2) Deciduous 
seedlings such as black locust, the elms 
and lilac are commonly infected with 
damping-off fungi. Honey locust, 
hackberry and a number of others are 
attacked only rarely. (3) Among the 
most susceptible vegetable and other 
crops are spinach, peas, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, beets and many others. Only 
the first two classes will be discussed 
in this paper. 

As to the effect of damping-off fungi 
on the seedlings, we may refer to post- 
emergence losses as infection taking 
place at or just below the soil line, 
weakening the seedlings and frequent- 
ly causing them to fall over. The 
lesions or wounds caused by the fungi 
usually extend completely around the 
stem, producing a girdle. Commonly 
seedlings older than one month do not 
show what we call true damping-off 
symptoms. They may, however, be 
later infected with fungi which cause 
root rots or top infections. 


Good cultural conditions tend to 
decrease damping-off. For example, 
for broad-leaved species the soil should 
be kept from caking. Caking makes 
it more difficult for the seedlings to 
emerge and therefore increases the pre- 
emergence losses. For conifers caking 


is not so common, since they are 
usually grown in sandy soils. 

Depth of sowing is important in the 
control of damping-off. Shallow rather 
than deep sowing is essential, since 
deep sowing increases the pre-emer- 
gence losses. In other words, the 
longer it takes the seedlings to break 
through the soil, the greater the 
chances for fungous infection and the 
heavier the pre-emergence loss. 

Density of sowing is also an im- 
portant factor in damping-off control. 
Overdense stands increase damping- 
off losses. The desirable density will 
vary according to the size of the seeds 
and seedlings. Very dense stands of 
young seedlings are sometimes infected 
by fungi that invade the tops of the 
seedlings and bring about widespread 
destruction. 

Aération is another factor of great 
importance. When the seedlings are 
grown in beds, such as used for conif- 
erous species, solid sides should not 
be placed around the beds. If side 
walls are needed, it is advisable to use 
screen siding so that a good circula- 
tion of air may be provided at all times. 

Excessive watering has sometimes 
been accused of increasing damping- 
off losses. This might be true under 
certain conditions, but, as a whole, 
water is not detrimental, provided 
there is adequate surface aération of 
the soil. The belief that midday 
watering tends to injure the seedlings 
in the nursery is probably unfounded. 
As a matter of fact, during the heat 
of the summer, midday watering may 
actually be more beneficial than late 
afternoon or early morning watering, 
since it tends to reduce the soil tem- 
perature and heat injury. Of course, 
a factor in midday watering to be 
considered is whether there is an ad- 
equate water supply available. Mid- 
day watering in summer results in 
increased evaporation losses, thereby 
using up a larger quantity of water to 
the same unit of seedbeds than early 
morning or evening watering. Water- 
ing from overhead sprinklers is better 
adapted to sandy rather than heavy 
soils. On heavy soils overhead water- 
ing frequently cakes and packs the 
soil, which generally increases pre- 
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emergence losses. For watering heavy 
soils the pipes should be placed low, 
within two feet of the ground, to 
lessen the impact of falling water. 

In mulching fall-sown seedbeds to 
carry over winter, it is advisable to 
use a light rather than a heavy mulch, 
for here again we have the factor of 
early spring aération playing an im- 
portant part. Then, too, the removal 
of a light mulch in the spring is likely 
to cause less damage from exposure 
than when a heavy mulch is removed 
from the emerging seedlings. 

Crop rotations appear to be im- 
portant in controlling damping-off for 
all species. I mean by this that it is 
not desirable to grow the same species 
in the same beds year after year. It 
is wiser to rotate susceptible species 
with less susceptible ones, thereby 
tending to control to some extent, at 
least, the building up of dangerous 
organisms in the soil. In some places, 
however, rotation cannot be done 
safely with pine seedbeds unless the 
soil is inoculated with soil that has 
grown good pine the previous year; 
it should be added at the rate of one- 
quarter to one-half bushel per hun- 
dred square feet. 


Control for Conifers. 


Now to get to the particular classes 
of seedlings already referred to, let 
us consider first the coniferous species. 
Early spring sowing is generally better 
for avoiding damping-off than late 
spring sowing, but in some sections 
fall sowing may be advisable. Of 
course, there is always the danger of 
early spring frost killing the seedlings 
in fall-sown beds. If the seeds are 
sown in the late spring, however, there 
is greater danger of loss from heat 
injury; also damping-off losses are 
usually greater. Frost injury can be 
reduced by soaking the seedlings with 
water before or during a freeze. It 
behooves nurserymen, therefore, to 
heed local weather forecasts in order 


to prevent losses from freezing. If 
an unexpected freeze does catch the 
seedlings, immediate watering may re- 
duce the amount of injury. 

For all conifers, with the possible 
exception. of red cedar and a few 
others that naturally inhabit limestone 
soils, an acid soil is considered best. 
A natural soil acidity or pH of 5-6 
seems the most desirable. Acidity of 
the surface soil can be changed by the 
use of several chemicals, such as fer- 
rous sulphate, aluminum sulphate or 
sulphuric acid, applied to the seedbed 
surface either before or preferably just 
after sowing the seeds. Surface treat- 
ments to be effective must be strong 
enough to reduce the pH of the sur- 
face one-quarter inch of soil to 4.5 or 
slightly below. The amount of these 
chemicals to use in any one nursery 
will depend upon the soil type and 
its natural reaction (pH). Table 1 
will serve as a handy guide as to the 
strength of treatment required. 

From one-half to one pint of water 
per square foot of seedbed is com- 
monly used for dissolving the chemi- 
cals. Where for any reason sulphuric 
acid is preferred to ferrous sulphate 
or aluminum sulphate, the number of 
fluid ounces advised would be one- 
fourth the number of avoirdupois 
ounces indicated in the tabulation. 
When any of the recommended treat- 
ments is used, the beds need to be 
frequently watered during the sprout- 
ing period to ensure against chemical 
injury. 

Large-scale use of acid treatments 
should not be tried until small-scale 
trials have been made in the nursery 
soil to be used for seedbeds. Treated 
plots or beds should be examined 
when about half the seed coats have 
been shed. If the roots at this stage 
are short and deformed, the treat- 
ment has been too heavy or the soil 
has been allowed to get too dry dur- 
ing the sprouting period. 

If the pH is below 5-6, damping-off 
is usually not serious enough to re- 


Table 1. Surface-Acidifying Sulphate Treatments’. 


Sandy soil 
Avdp. ozs. 
per square foot 


P 
5. 0 

5. “% 
6. h 
6. Y, 
7 ¥, 
7. 1 
8. 


1% 78 


Initial 


Pounds per 
1000 square feet 


Heavy soil 
Avdp. ozs. Pounds per 
per square foot 1000 square feet 


¥ 16 
G 31 
62 


1% 78 
14 94 


; 

1 Adapted from “Diseases of Conifers in Forest Nurseries,” by William C. Davis, 
George Y. Young, Dennis H. Latham and Carl Hartley. Mimeographed 1938, Division 
of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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quire control and there is more dan- 
ger that an acid or sulphate treat- 
ment will injure either the texture or 
the fertility of the soil. Besides 
usually controlling damping-off, acid 
reduces the weed crop and is there- 
fore desirable for this reason. Ferrous 
sulphate, however, is probably the 
best of the three materials to use, be- 
cause it is scarcely ever toxic to the 
seedlings and because iron or the fer- 
rous ion can be utilized by the seed- 
lings. Aluminum sulphate is consid- 
ered less desirable because it is more 
often toxic to the seedlings if used 
too strong. Sulphuric acid is pre- 
ferred by some nurserymen, but is 
objectionable from the standpoint of 
human safety. Even a dilute solution 
of sulphuric acid is so strong that if 
any of it splashes into the worker's 
eyes it could mean the loss of his eye- 
sight. The danger can be reduced by 
supplying protective goggles. This 
objection does not hold for ferrous 
and aluminum sulphates in a liquid 
solution, and these sulphates can also 
be applied in powder form if care is 
taken not to get the dust in the eyes. 
Deep acidification, necessary mainly 
for alkaline soils, is done before sow- 
ing and consists of working heavier 
treatments deeply into the soil by first 
treating the surface and then turning 
the soil over. 

After acidifying seedbeds do not 
make the mistake of using an alkaline 
sand cover. In many parts of the 
country sand contains lime particles, 
and some nurseries have been ulti- 
mately ruined for pine by using such 
sand to cover the seeds. Some peat 
supplies are also alkaline. A small pH 
set for testing both soil and sand is 
useful equipment for the nurseryman 
who grows pine or spruce seedlings. 

Soil sterilization, while more ex: 
pensive than acidification, is a means 
of controlling damping-off for soils 
with a pH as low as 5 or as high as 8. 
The surface soil may be disinfected 
by the use of certain chemicals or by 
heat. Since heat is not practical on a 
large scale, formaldehyde is most gen- 
erally used. The strength of formal- 
dehyde advisable will again depend 
upon the type of soil. Commonly a 
dilution of one-quarter ounce of com- 
mercial formaldehyde in one-half pint 
to one pint of water is applied to each 
square foot of soil. After this treat 
ment there must be a lapse of a week 
to ten days to permit the formalde- 
hyde to evaporate from the soil be 

{Continued on page 32.] 
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Straight Thinking about Advertising 


Fundamental Questions Demand Study by Nurserymen, Rather than the Methods or 
Mechanics of Their Advertising, Asserts Head of Eastern Agency—By John A. Cowan 


“Bill,” I said to my nurseryman 
friend, “can you spare an hour or so 
to answer some questions for me? 
I've been thinking a lot about nurs- 
ery advertising and I want to find 
out what’s wrong with it.” 

“Sure, John,” he answered, “I'll 
be glad to talk it over, but why ask 
me? I'm only a nurseryman. Why 
don’t you ask some of your adver- 
tising friends? They claim they know 
all the answers—but the funny thing 
is that they all give different answers 
—and none of them work!” 

“Such as what, Bill?” 

“Well, at our last convention, one 
expert advised black and white news- 
paper space; another said color illus- 
tration will sell the goods, and so on, 
and so on.” 

“But, Bill, those things are only 
the mechanics of advertising. Didn't 
anybody get right down to earth and 
try to find out what you ought to 
advertise, to what people and why?” 

My conversation with Bill set me 
to wondering about the advertising 
“experts,” and the conclusion is forced 
that most of them have been, either 
consciously or unconsciously, super- 
ficial—and have spent more time ex- 
tolling the virtues of their particular 
method of advertising than in getting 
down to bedrock and finding out what 
is fundamentally wrong with all nurs- 
ery advertising—and what to do 
about it. 

Consider, for an example, a state 
convention of nurserymen held some 
months ago. This convention was 
largely advertising and merchandis- 
ing-conscious. Most of the speakers 
dealt with advertising, and they were 
men and women of reputation in their 
fields. The nurserymen there had a 
right to expect a real analysis of the 
problems now plaguing the industry. 

By talking with those present and 
by reading the published accounts of 
the various meetings, we find the fol- 
lowing definite recommendations be- 
ing made by the speakers: 


1. That more advertising be used. 
2. That the authorized emblem of 
the association be emphasized as 
meaning “fair dealing and relia- 


bility.” 


3. That newspaper advertising be 
used. 

4. That an attractive package in- 
creases sales. 
That “one picture tells more than 
a thousand words” and that pic- 
tures in color sell more goods. 
That nurserymen add a stock of 
accessories, including rocks for 
rock gardens. 
That plants be labeled with both 
common and botanical names. 

. That nursery workers wear a dis- 
tinguishing uniform or at least 
wear the association emblem to 
distinguish them from _ fly-by- 
night, unreliable concerns. 


Now, all these suggestions are all 
right as far as they go. Whether 
each individual suggestion would war- 
rant the necessary expenditures is a 
question each nurseryman would 
have to determine—probably by trial 
and error. 

But, I contend, all are entirely 
superficial and are concerned with 
the mechanics or details of adver- 
tising rather than the big fundamental! 
problems. 

Suggesting more color in cata- 
logues, more newspaper advertise- 
ments and better packaging is like 
suggesting cough syrup, cold towels 
on the head and aspirin tablets to a 
man coming down with double pneu- 
monia. They may all make him feel 
better for a moment—but what he 
needs is a complete examination and 
a doctor's diagnosis of his ailment 
before adequate treatment can be 
undertaken. 

What the nursery industry needs 
to know is not so much whether or 
not to pack plants in cellophane as 
the answers to these vital, elemental 
questions: 

1. Why don’t more people want 
beautiful yards and gardens? 

2. What motives impel those who do 
want them enough to spend money 
for them? 

What can be done to make more 
people want beautiful yards and 
gardens? 

It is, of course, impossible to present 
a complete analysis of these questions 
in an article of this length. 


But we can indicate some lines of 
thought, based upon the three big 
questions. 

Take, for example, the little ques- 
tion of housing habits. Think of the 
swing to apartment living. Think of 
the huge apartment houses going up; 
think of the dwellings being remodeled 
into 2-family and 3-family apartments. 
Think of the thousands of young 
couples who double up or even triple 
up by living with the folks. Now, 
how does one go about selling these 
people nursery stock? How can the 
fact that you are offering first-grade 
plants, properly labeled, uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by a reliable house, 
offset the fact that these people have 
little place to put the plants—and 
care less? How can beautiful color 
pictures of Cornus florida rubra sell 
in the face of the fact that these 
young people want automobiles and 
radios more than they even want 
homes of their own, let alone trees 
for those homes? 

Again, consider the plague of cut- 
throat competition, selling inferior 
plants and trees at low prices. Is it 
not true that this competition assumes 
most serious aspect in a shrinking 
market? It is so serious today because 
fewer people want nursery products 
—and many of them care so little 
that prices can be a controlling fac- 
tor as to whether to buy or not buy. 
Is it not true that, in an expanding 
market, when enough people want 
any product, the price element does 
not bulk so big? 

Consider automobiles, for example. 
No one has yet succeeded in selling 
America on the “baby” automobile 
of the Austin type—even though it 
costs less to buy and tremendously 
less to operate and will serve as a 
perfectly adequate mean of getting 
there and back. Why? Because 
your American really wants a good 
car, a fast car, a handsome car. And 
he buys the best he can—usually bet- 
ter than he can afford. When enough 
people want cars, there will always 
be a demand for Cadillacs as well as 
Chevrolets. 

While you are doing your think- 
ing, you might also ponder about the 
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shift of the average American from 
participant to spectator. It has hap- 
pened in sports, in the theater, in 
music. In the last, for instance, we 
now listen to the radio where our 
parents and grandparents played the 
piano for themselves or formed small 
home orchestras. Now gardening, ex- 
cept for the rich, is primarily a par- 
ticipating hobby. You have to get 
out and do it yourself. Is it possible 
that America’s new spectator philoso- 
phy has carried over here to the point 
where most of the people would 
rather drive down to Washington 
to see the cherry blossoms than actu- 
ally to participate in the production 
of that beauty in their own back 
yards? 

If you want something really con- 
founding to mull over, consider the 
fact that the women of America 
have been and are being induced to 
spend literally millions on methods 
of retaining that girlish figure—ex- 
pensive diets, special exercises, re- 
ducing foods, luxurious body sculp- 
ture treatments, massage (not to men- 
tion the oftentimes downright dan- 
gerous reducing drugs and medicines). 
And all the while, their own back 
yards offer that grand old hobby of 
gardening, which, if practiced thor- 
oughly and consistently, can be al- 
most guaranteed to keep both tum- 
mies and weeds down to a minimum. 


Before you start your advertising 
for next season, take some time to 
consider our fundamental questions. 
You can do it yourself—but you 
can get better results by working 
with an advertising man, who really 
gets down to fundamentals. Think 
over your customers. Try to find 
out why they bought. What made 
them want more attractive grounds 
about their homes? And what can 
you as an individual, or as a member 
of a group of nurserymen, do to 
make others feel the same way? 


Then examine your advertising, 
your catalogue, the codperative ad- 
vertising in which you may be inter- 
ested. What is there in all that ad- 
vertising to make people want beau- 
tiful gardens? Not, mind you, some 
specific plant nor your plant over 
some other fellow’s plant—but plants 
in general. 


Start from the beginning. Don’t 
assume that your readers want any 
sort of trees or plants—cheap, ex- 
pensive, new or old—because the sad 


truth is that millions of Americans 
simply don’t care. And until the 
nursery industry gets down to the 
fundamental business of making them 
care, it will continue to sell far less 
of its merchandise than should—and 
can—be sold. 





NO EXPRESS STRIKE. 


At a conference at New York, 
September 5, between L. O. Head, 
president of the Railway Express 
Agency, and George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, it was agreed that the 
recommendations of the President's 
emergency board on matters in con- 
troversy between the parties would be 
accepted and it was further stated that 
all other matters in controversy be- 
tween the parties have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Hence, the public is 
assured that there will be no interrup- 
tion of express service. 





LOW TRUCK BODY. 


The International truck pictured 
on this page is regarded by the John 
Albrecht Nurseries, Narberth, Pa., 
not only as beautiful in design, but 
the most practical for their use, the 
result of years of careful study of the 
desirable features which should be in 
a truck of this kind. The body is 
eleven feet long, seven feet wide and 
eighteen inches high above the floor. 
The lowness to the ground was ac- 
complished by low steel sills built in 
by the Gar Wood Co. during the 
construction of a horizontal hoist. 

An additional advantage discovered 
since delivery was that of loading large 
trees by lowering the body of the 
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truck to the ground, necessitating only 
a 6-inch lift. If more large trees are 
to be loaded, the body can be let 
down, the trees slid to the front of 
the truck and tied and the same pro- 
cedure repeated until the truck is fully 
loaded, states Conrad J. Albrecht. 

The truck has a pay load of four 
and three-quarter tons, 15,000 pounds 
gross, carrying a U tag in Pennsyl- 
vania. 





RECIPROCAL AGREEMENTS. 


Relief from those forms of trade 
barriers found in regulations pertain- 
ing to fees for inspection certificates 
or permits will be most easily se- 
cured by the more widespread adop- 
tion of the law regarding reciprocal 
agreements. This gives the state de- 
partment authority to issue nursery 
permits free of charge to nurserymen 
in those states which do not charge 
the nurseries in the reciprocating 
states to do business there. 


Latest to pass such a law is the 
state of Alabama, whose governor 
approved July 10, 1940, an act, the 
principal section of which reads as 
follows: 


Section 1. That notwithstanding the 
provision of section 292, article 26, of the 
agricultural code of 1927, the commis: 
sioner of agriculture and industries may 
enter into reciprocal agreements with the 
responsible officers of other states whereby 
the required out-of-state inspection certifi- 
cate or permit may be granted to nursery- 
men and dealers of such states without 
the payment of the required fee, provided 
Alabama nurserymen and dealers are per- 
mitted to ship nursery stock into such 
states without having to pay a fee for an 
inspection certificate or permit granting 
that privilege; and provided, further, that 
the commissioner of agriculture and in- 
dustries shall find that such other states 
before issuing their inspection certificates 
or permits require inspections equal to 
those required under the Alabama law. 


Truck with Special Body for Loading Trees. 
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Local Trade Practices 


Wide Divergence of Present Practices Calls for Development of Uniform Standards 
and Code of Ethics, Told Landscape Group at A. A. N. Convention—By Harold P. Paul 


The subject of local trade practices 
contains considerable dynamite and 
is too broad to be discussed adequate- 
ly in a limited space, but if any bene- 
fit can be gained, it will be the step- 
ping stone for future development of 
standard trade practices and a code of 
ethics. 

From information I have been able 
to obtain, the American Association 
of Nurserymen has never gone into 
the matter of trade ethics thoroughly. 
The nursery business as a whole is in 
a turmoil, as the wholesaler is selling 
retail, the retailer is selling wholesale 
and there does not seem to be any 
uniform method of determining 
prices. Of course, it must be acknowl- 
edged that competition and the law 
of supply and demand are factors in 
determining selling prices. 

From a questionnaire that was sent 
out to members of the American 
Landscape Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, the uniformity of replies was 
surprising, but everyone is hoping 
that more uniform standards might 
be established. 

On guarantees there was a divided 
opinion. When they plant stock, 
some guarantee for a period of one 
growing season, one year and two 
years, depending on the locality and, 
apparently, the competition dealt 
with. 

The matter of discounts is more or 
less uniform. Nearly everyone allows 
two per cent for ten days and five 
per cent and ten per cent for cash. 
Some years back the A. A. N. made 
an agreement with the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects where- 
by the clients of landscape architects 
were allowed discounts of ten per 
cent off consumers’ prices, plus five 
per cent for payment in thirty days. 
From all information, this agreement 
is more or less obsolete, as now the 
standard discount seems to be in the 
neighborhood of twenty or twenty- 
five per cent, and that is not off an 
established landscape architect's 
price, but is determined by the party 
who quotes. 

It must be realized that some pro- 
fessional landscape architects accuse 
the nurserymen and _ landscape 
nurserymen of taking business away 


from them by doing free design work 
for persons who could well afford 
professional advice. In some instances 
this is true and in others it is not. 
But the nurserymen, by the same 
token, accuse the landscape architects 
of selling nursery stock, as some tell 
their clients they are able to obtain 
nursery stock at wholesale prices and 
by making this considerable saving 
they can offset their professional 
charge. Likewise, in some cases this 
is true and in some cases it is not. 

It might be advisable for this group 
to go on record as objecting to the 
practice of allowing discounts to cli- 
ents of landscape architects so that 
the price to the client is considerably 
less than the published retail price in 
that locality, as others in professional 
fields, such as physicians, do not per- 
mit discounts to their clients who 
buy medicine and have prescriptions 
filled. Their patients pay the same 
price as anyone else who goes into 
the drug store and makes the same 
type of purchase. 

I feel that something must be 
done in order to put the nursery bus- 
iness on an established plane, as all 
other businesses are, so that there are 
not so many conflicting prices as 
often occur during the spring and fall 
seasons. It is difficult for anyone to lay 
down a set of rules telling others how 
to run their business. The new deal- 
ers have tried, but have not been suc- 
cessful. But if everyone in the busi- 
ness realizes that he must operate for 
profit, and possibly if everyone is 
more careful about whom he estab- 
lishes in this business, many of the 
evils will be eliminated. 

It is nothing unusual for a man at 
the present time to purchase lining- 
out stock from any nurseryman; in 
fact, some nurseries are anxious to 
establish new customers. When the 
lining-out stock is purchased and 
planted, it just establishes another 
competitor in the field, and usually 
the new competitor does not depend 
for his living on this business, but has 
income from some other line of busi- 
ness. This matter is one for nursery- 
men to decide in policing their own 
affairs. 

On the questionnaire mention was 


made whether or not landscape plans 
should be made gratis. A few stated 
that all plans should be charged for; 
others said that a charge should be 
made and that this charge refunded 
in nursery stock if and when the 
prospective customer purchased ma- 
terial to carry out the plan. Others 
stated it depended entirely on com- 
petition whether plans are free or 
charged for. This is another matter 
that this association should decide, 
and possibly by this group the public 
may be educated to the understand- 
ing that in order to receive a plan 
properly designed they must expect 
to pay someone for that work. 

The names “landscape architect” 
and “landscape gardener™ are badly 
abused; in fact, it is a discredit to the 
so-called profession to have fruit 
peddlers and top-soil men paint on 
their trucks and places of business, 
“Landscape Advice,” when in many 
cases they cannot identify one plant 
from another. 

Also on the questionnaire I asked 
whether or not bidding on competi- 
tors’ plans should be free. There was 
more or less a uniform reply. Every- 
one was of the opinion that no sales 
should be made on any plan except 
one designed to carry out his own 
ideas. In fact, some of the members 
place a sticker on their plans saying 
that the plan is their property until 
purchased by the prospective client. 
That might be one remedy, and if a 
uniform - sticker were adopted it 
might be effective in eliminating the 
use of these plans by prospective cus- 
tomers in going to the spring sales 
lots and department stores and ob- 
taining competitive prices in order to 
carry out the landscaping of their 
property. 

The next question was on the 
amount of overhead and profit to 
charge for (a) labor, (b) nursery 
stock and (c) other material used in 
carrying out designs. The replies 
varied greatly. There did not seem 
to be any two of the same opinion. 
Of course, it is hard to set up a per- 
centage basis for these items, as prac- 
tices in different localities vary greatly. 

I also sent these questionnaires to 
the heads of landscape departments 
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in universities. Some of the answers 
were rather amusing, but one gave 
some criticism which I feel should be 
of benefit to this group and was as 
follows: There are no exact specifi- 
cations in the nursery business; the 
wholesale prices of nursery stock are 
more or less standardized, but this is 
not true of retail prices, of which 
there seem to be six variations, which 
could be listed as follows: (1) Mail- 
order sales; (2) local dealers and 
sales lots, etc.; (3) nurseries operat- 
ing through agents who canvass from 
door to door on a commission basis; 
(4) dealers who quote prices which 
include a replacement guarantee; (5) 
quantity retail, including landscape 
designers’ service and supervision; 
(6) dealers at retail, including guar- 
antee and cost of planting. 

This professor also gave a sug- 
gested solution: Take the established 
price of wholesale at 100. The mail- 
order retail price could be 160. Local 
dealers and sales lots, etc., would sell 
for 200. Local nurseries operating 
through agents canvassing from door 
to door would sell for 275. Dealers 
selling retail, including guarantee, at 
250. Local delivery retail, with de- 
sign and supervision by trained land- 
scape designers, 300. The dealer who 
sells at retail, including the cost and 
price of planting, at 350. 

No doubt, if each of us would pay 
more strict attention to his own busi- 
ness and please his customers by sup- 
plying them with stock of the highest 
quality and giving them good service, 
and forget about what John Jones or 
Tom Smith are doing for their cus- 
tomers, many of these minor faults 
would be overlooked, because at the 
present time there seems to be suffi- 
cient business for everyone to obtain 
his share without any cutthroat 
methods. 

A perishable item such as nursery 
stock should not carry a definite 
guarantee, but there is no reason 
why, if guarantee must be given, it 
should only be made for one growing 
season. There might be an arrange- 
ment whereby, for a certain percent- 
age, an insurance policy could be 
given the client protecting him 
against any replacement, or possibly 
a price quoted whereby an item could 
be replaced at one-half the original 
cost plus transportation and planting 
charges. 

Nearly everyone in the landscape 
field feels that if he charges double 
his labor cost, it takes care of only 


the overhead plus a small profit. 
There are, of course, some who 
charge only about fifty per cent addi- 
tional, but the general trend is for 
double. This takes up much of the 
lost time, and the only way you can 
obtain a profit on fertilizer, peat, 
moss, flagstones, etc., is by a discount 
obtained from a dealer. 

When we go on record stating that 
landscape plans should not be made 
on a free basis, we must realize that 
at the present time practically all 
lumber yards have the services of 
architects who will submit rough de- 
signs to their customers in order that 
they may sell the material. That is 
true of practically all work requiring 
design in the construction field, but 
to my knowledge these designs never 
become the property of the customer, 
as the salesman will usually take the 
sketch away with him when he sees 
that the prospective customer is not 
going to purchase from his company. 
If we adopt that practice in our field 
we can overcome the tendency of 
customers to use the free plans in 
order to obtain competitive prices. 

Nursery stock seems to be priced at 
retail on the basis of double or triple 
the wholesale or purchase price. 
There is no doubt in my mind that a 
rigid code of trade practices and 
ethics should be adopted by this 
group, as the methods of doing busi- 
ness employed by the landscape arch- 
itects and the nurserymen appear 
ridiculous to the average business- 
man who finds it not unusual to be 
able to go on a purchasing expedition 
during a spring season to ten dif- 
ferent establishments and be quoted 
a different price by each firm for the 
same item. Much responsibility for 
this situation lies in the practice of 
nurserymen’s selling to peddlers and 
other types of merchandisers who are 
only in this business during the peak 
season for what money they can get 
and feel no effect of ill will created in 
the public mind, as during the bal- 
ance of the year they are selling other 
lines of merchandise. 

Some outsiders blame the nursery- 
men for the condition, for they say it 
is not unusual to go to the place of 
business of an established landscape 
nurseryman and find it unattractive 
in appearance. We all know that it 
takes trees and shrubs to beautify a 
home, but most of us neglect our own 
homes as well as places of business, 
but if we start the practice of beauti- 
fying at home and make our places of 
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business ones of beauty, no doubt it 
will create a demand for our services. 
So I would recommend that one of 
the points to be included in a code of 
ethics is that everyone start at his 
home establishment so that we can 
present an appearance worthy of our 
profession. 





TAXUS BACCATA 
REPANDENS. 


Taxus baccata repandens, the 
spreading English yew, is undoubted- 
ly the most useful of all the varieties 
of the English yew and is certainly 
among the best of all the low narrow- 
leaved evergreens where it is hardy. 
It is a prostrate grower, with wide- 
spreading branches drooping at their 
ends, and seldom more than two feet 
in height. However, specimens have 
been reported five feet or more in 
height. It is usually much wider than 
high, often covering an area six feet 
or more across. 

This variety of the English yew 
has been grown for a long time and 
has found extensive use where it is 
able to withstand climatic conditions. 
The leaves of the spreading English 
yew are dark glossy green, often 
longer than those of most of the 
yews, sickle-shaped and curved some- 
what upward. Most of the yews will 
stand either sun or shade, but be- 
cause of the occasional tendency of 
the foliage of this variety to burn 
when fully exposed to the sun and 
sweeping winds in winter, it is best 
used in partly shaded and protected 
situations. The most important soil 
requirement, as with all the yews, is 
perfect drainage. Because good drain- 
age is essential, a relatively light soil 
is preferred. 

Most of the yews are freer from 
pests than any of the other genera of 
narrow-leaved evergreens, and the 
spreading English yew is no excep- 
tion. In some sections the black vine 
weevil becomes a serious pest, but 
the use of poison baits -provides a 
fairly satisfactory control measure. 

Propagation of this variety is easily 
accomplished by cuttings during the 
winter months. 

Taxus baccata repandens has many 
uses in landscape plantings. Among 
its best uses are as entrance plants, 
elsewhere in the foundation ‘planting, 
where it is used for facing taller ever- 
greens, and for planting in beds, bor 
ders and rock gardens. L.C.C. 
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Notebook Records of Leaves 


Simple Procedure for Making Quick and Easy Records of Leaf Shapes and 
Sizes Suggested from Long Experience of Arboretum Worker—By Leon Croizat 


Every year, during the summer, 
botanical gardens and places famed 
for their collections of interesting and 
exotic plants are visited by vaca- 
tionists bent as much on pleasure as 
upon learning. Every year, about 
that time, I see the same thing hap- 
pen: A visitor, wishing to recollect 
the tree or the shrub which he likes, 
tries to make a sketch of some leaf, 
to draw the outline of a flower, to 
jot down a few notes, just enough 
to be able to remember later on. 
Students of plant material, in par- 
ticular, have a long and hard time in 
filling their notebooks with obser- 
vations and sketches. Ambitious 
nurserymen are not lagging in their 
interest, either, working their way 
from the propagating benches to the 
hills planted with hawthorns, look- 
ing around, learning and having a 
good time in general. 


To satisfy the needs for a quick 
record, to fulfill the wish to carry 
away something that may serve in 
the future to recall at least the main 
features of a curious or noteworthy 
plant, a simple thing can be done, 
which I have practiced myself for 
years and have suggested to many 
friends and acquaintances. So sim- 
ple is this thing that one marvels 
why he did not figure it all out be- 
fore. 


A leaf, pressed under the pages 
of a stenographer’s notebook and 
rubbed over with a pencil of aver- 
age softness leaves a good imprint 
of itself. With little practice im- 
prints can be turned out which are 
satisfactory, showing all essential de- 
tails of indentation of the margins, 
of veining and the like. In one sin- 
gle notebook scores of such records 
can be preserved, together with some 
scribbled down notes as to the habit 
of the plant furnishing the record, 
the time and the location of the place 
of collection and any such other in- 
dication that may be in order. 


Neither special ability nor care is 
needed to take imprints that are satis- 
factory, and after a few trials anyone 
will find out for himself how the mat- 
ter is to be handled to the best 
advantage. 


I may give some advice, just to 
begin, as follows: 

So long as possible, choose a leaf 
which is mature; that is to say, that 
has a firm texture and a well drawn- 
up pattern of veining. Leaves which 
are too young or too soft smear and 
crush under rubbing by the pencil. 
They may be used, of course, when 
no better material is available, but 
not out of free choice. If the ribs 
and the leafstalk are too thick and 
woody, plane them down with a 
razor blade or a penknife, and when 
the leafstalk is not essential to your 
record, just take a note of its length 
and cut it off. This will save you 
space, torn paper and unsightly 
smearings. Lay the booklet flat on 
a firm surface and hold the leaf well 
in place, so that it does not move 
and thus give you a “double 
exposure.” Sharpen your pencil 


longer on the side which you intend 
to use for rubbing; if you sharpen it 
the same length throughout the lead 
will break off easily. 

As to the hardness of the pencil 
and to the quality of the paper, noth- 
ing definite can be said. Ordinary 
stenographer's notebooks, of the kind 
which is currently handled by 5-and- 
10-cent stores are satisfactory, and 
I use them out of choice. They fold 
easily in the pocket without bulging 
too much, are made of reasonably 
firm paper, are of a standard size 
which allows their being filed away 
in a drawer or a box and can be 
dated and recorded on the front page. 
Any kind of paper, however, may 
be used, so long as it is not so thin or 
so poor as to tear under the rubbing. 
Much depends upon the degree of 
the lead of the pencil; too hard a lead 
tears the paper and leaves a weak 
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Imprints of Two Leaves Made for Notebook Record. 








imprint, without depth nor details; 
too soft a lead smears badly and rubs 
off in the long run. 

There is practically no end to the 
uses to which this simple way of tak- 
ing records can be put. I have seen 
it utilized with considerable success 
to record the detail of the serration 
of varieties of pear and of apple; to 
arrange patterns and schemes for 
scientific or artistic drawing, espe- 
cially for the illustration of books 
and articles; to refresh one’s mem- 
ory before an examination of plant 
identification; to have an available 
record for the checking of oncoming 
material, etc. In brief, it is a good 
record that can be had in this man- 
ner, and good records can always be 
used to some good purpose. 

To give an example of one of the 
uses to which this method lends itself, 
the illustration on page 11 shows im- 
prints of two leayes, taken from the 
red and silver maple, Acer rubrum 
and Acer saccharinum, respectively. 
The leaves of these two maples can 
easily be recognized by anyone who 
is already familiar with the trees, as 
their outlines have a different char- 
acter. It is difficult, however, to ex- 
plain to somebody who is not familiar 
with these plants how they differ in 
the leaf. It is usually said that the 
red maple has leaves that are cleft 
much less deeply than the silver, but 
this does not convey to the “inner 
eye” of the listener the true character 
of the cleaving. Take a look at the 
imprints shown, which I have pur- 
posely retouched with India ink in 
some detail, for the sake of repro- 
ducing the illustration rather than 
because such retouching is required 
in an ordinary record. You will see 
how different, rather how funda- 
mentally different, is the cleft of the 
leaf of the silver maple (A), com- 
pared with that of the red maple 
(A’). Even if the leaf of the silver 
maple were less deeply cleft than 
that of the red, still the outline 
would not be the same. The imprint 
shows this graphically, without “beat- 
ing the bushes” with involved ex- 
planations. 

To the imprint, I have added a 
coarse outline of the manner in which 
the twigs of these two trees bear 
themselves, those of the silver maple 
“breaking down” in a weeping man- 
ner, which is quite unlike the rather 
stiff curving of the branches of the 
red maple. Thus the record is fairly 
complete, and to have taken it as 


such helps in remembering how the 
silver differs from the red maple. 





GLASS WOOL IN SEED TEST. 


The seed-testing laboratory of the 
Connecticut experiment station, at 
New Haven, has introduced the use 
of glass wool for germination tests 
of many kinds of grass and vegetable 
seeds. Previously other mediums, in- 
cluding wet blotters, cotton pads and 
paper towels, have been used, but 
these require varying amounts of at- 
tention and care. During the past 
year, when there was a great increase 
in the number of seed samples sub- 
mitted by the state for germination 
tests, E. M. Stoddard experimented 
with glass wool. 

The material proved advantageous 
in many ways. It is completely inert, 


Dr. Laurence H. MacDaniels. 


so that there is no danger of injury 
to the seeds. Since no mold can grow 
on it, there is smaller loss of seeds 
from this trouble. Glass wool needs 
a single watering, because it holds 
moisture without becoming soggy. As 
a result, the seed is better aérated, a 
point of great importance in the 
germination of some seeds. Also, the 
seed does not cling to the spun glass 
as it does to cotton, for example, and 
this facilitates counting. 

The glass wool is cut in rounds the 
size of a Petri dish, five inches in 
diameter. It is moistened and laid in 
the glass tray. Then a counted num- 
ber of seeds are placed on the surface 
and the dish is covered. At the end 
éf the period allowed for the sprout- 
ing of that kind of seed, a count is 
made of the number that germinated. 

So far glass wool has been found 
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excellent for the germination of all 
kinds of grass seeds and many vege- 
tables. 





CAN YOU HELP? 


A reader has sent a copy of a leaf- 
let-—a single sheet of white paper 
about 5'4x8'4 inches—headed “De- 
cisions Relating to Countermands™ 
and printing excerpts from court de- 
cisions with regard to the liability of 
a purchaser ordering nursery stock 
and signing a contract not subject to 
countermand, but later refusing to ac- 
cept and pay for the stock. 

The subscriber has used this leaflet 
in replying to customers who sought 
to cancel orders, and it is thought 
that copies of the leaflet were origi- 
nally purchased from one of the hor 
ticultural printing houses, but which 
one is not known. 

If you are familiar with it and 
know where more copies can be pur- 
chased, the editor will be grateful for 
the information to pass on to the sub- 
scriber. 


L. H. MacDANIELS. 

Dr. Laurence H. MacDaniels, who 
became head of the department of 
floriculture and ornamental horticul- 
ture at Cornell University, July 1, 
succeeding Dr. E. A. White, has had 
more than a quarter-century of train- 
ing and experience with plant crops. 

Born at Fremont, O., he graduated 
from Oberlin College with the A. B. 
degree in 1912. The years from 1912 
to 1917 were spent at Cornell as a 
graduate student and half-time in- 
structor in botany and other courses 
on plants. 

In 1917-18 Dr. MacDaniels was in- 
vestigator for the botanical raw prod- 
ucts committee of the National Re- 
search Council and thus acquired a 
wide knowledge of plants of eco 
nomic value. In 1918-19, he was in- 
spector of propeller woods in aircraft 
factories and the year 1919-20 was 
spent with the Near East Relief in 
Asia Minor. 

Some time was spent in 1920-21 in 
Mexico. The following year he was 
appointed professor of pomology at 
Cornell, and the years since have 
been devoted to teaching and re- 
search in that field. 

Dr. MacDaniels is the aythor of a 
large number of publications related 
to fruit growing and plant life. He is 
a member of numerous honorary and 
professional societies. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Dianthus Alpinus. 

(August 20, 1940.) A correspond- 
ent, when asking for suggestions on 
the culture of the alpine pink, Dian- 
thus alpinus, suggests that my experi- 
ence in handling the plant would be 
useful to others. So, here it is! 

My first trials of alpinus were, be- 
cause of the lack of American litera- 
ture on the subject and my own in- 
experience, largely guided by what 
Farrer had written. It is no reflection 
on his veracity nor on his ability as a 
gardener when I say that a blind fol- 
lowing of his recommendations led 
me into many difficulties, some of 
which have not yet been solved; 
others were corrected by blind. luck, 
still others by more observing friends 
and perhaps a few by my own feeble 
reasoning power. The solution of 
Dianthus alpinus, if such it is to be 
called, falls into the third class, that 
of observing friends. My initial mis- 
take was when I assumed that Far- 
rer’s statement was correct that “all 
the species that thrive with me [and 
alpinus did, according to all ac- 
counts} do so in full exposure in light 
loam among rocks.” That might do 
very well in the climate of England, 
but does not work permanently in 
this section of the United States. 

First of all, it dislikes the blistering 
sun of the middle west, and secondly, 
it does not like the lean soil implied 
by Farrer’s adjective “light.” The 
first was discovered by accident when 
a few plants were placed in a par- 
tially shaded spot, for want of the 
“full exposure” which he recom- 
mended, and the other was brought 
to my attention when Cleveland 
Morgan wrote the note, “Feed it 
well,” on a packet of alpinus seeds 


that he sent me. Knowing that Mr. 


Morgan does alpinus well, perhaps 
better than anyone else in America, 
in his Montreal garden, his dictum to 
“feed it well” was religiously fol- 
lowed and with gratifying results. 
Well rotted manure is good for it, at 
least in my light sand, and leaf mold 
worked into the soil gives it a great 
joy in living. Incidentally, the re- 
actions of this plant, which is sup- 
posed to be a lime lover, and its near 
relative, D. glacialis, which is said to 


be a lime hater, are not so pro- 
nounced as many think. I, too, fol- 
lowed that fancy for years, but after 
watching glacialis grow and wax fat 
in my naturally limy soil and alpinus 
do well in a shaded, oak-soil bed in 
which the acid-loving bird’s-foot vio- 
yet grew, I put less stress on that 
factor than I formerly did. 

Type alpinus has large, clear rose- 
pink flowers on 3-inch stems, so 
abundantly produced for a month or 
more in late spring as to hide the foli- 
age. So beautiful a plant is worth 
working for, and success will, I am 
sure, crown the efforts which follow 
in a general way a schedule calling 
for some shade during the heat of the 
day, good living and a well drained 
soil. Neither of the color forms that 
I have grown, the white albiflora or 
alba nor the light pink carnea, can 
compare in beauty with the type, and 
the white at least seems more deli- 
cate. Among a lot of seeds received 
from an Alaskan collector four years 
ago was a packet marked Dianthus 
repens, which opened up visions of a 
purple-flowered alpinus, as mentioned 
in the Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 
Alaskan plants are generally difficult 
to grow in my garden; so failure, al- 
though rather anticipated, has put off 
my enjoyment of that plant until an- 
other time. 


Yellow Pinks. 


(August 20, 1940.) Writing about 
pinks in the foregoing notes re- 
minded me that I had never set down 
my impressions of the yellow- 
flowered species in these columns. I 
shall do so now, not that I think that 
what I have to say is of much more 
value than the plants, but rather that 
the latter have had a sort of halo cast 
around them which their meager 
merits scarcely deserve. I have a 
notion that yellow or near yellow—a 
rare one in pinks and present only, so 
far as I know them, in two species, D. 
aridus and D. Knappii, if the reddish 
and faintly yellow Greek D. biflorus 
is excepted—in a race predominantly 
pink has had much to do with the 
high opinion some have expressed for 
them. So far as I am concerned, 
neither species is worth the space 
it takes up in the garden, and I 
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shall continue to depend upon the 
more orthodox members of the genus 
for my pleasure. There are valid rea- 
sons for differences of opinions in the 
matter, however. That fact and the 
sales possibilities of the plants are 
ample motives for the notes here. 

Dianthus Knappii has been long 
enough in American trade to need no 
extended comment here. Its main 
claim to distinction is its color—a pale 
clear yellow. It is one of the cluster 
heads, opening a flower or two of 
each cluster at a time over a period of 
close to two months, commencing in 
June here. The 8-inch to foot-long 
stems are rather floppy. It is perfectly 
hardy and is also quite drought- 
resistant. The Balkan D. aridus is 
much rarer, never appearing in 
American lists so far as I know. I 
had it several years ago and lost it 
during the severe winter of 1933-34, 
indicating, I suppose, its unfitness for 
really low temperatures. It grew no 
higher than five inches, showed a dis- 
like for extremely dry conditions and 
in general made a rather poor impres- 
sion on me, its straw-colored flowers 
being neither yellow, cream nor 
white. If I ever get it again I shall 
give it a southern exposure that is 
not too dry yet well drained. 


Diotis. 


(September 18, 1925.) I have often 
wondered why gardeners who are 
fond of white woolly foliage have 
not made more use of the European 
cottonweed, Diotis candidissima. Per- 
haps I know now after getting the 
report from a friend to whom I sent 
a few plants two years ago. No plant 
that I know with cottony leaves can 
live for any length of time in a poorly 
drained situation, and his heavy soil 
was apparently poison to them. Even 
here in my light soil it did not long 
persist in frames where ice froze over 
the crown in spring, but on high 
spots in the rock garden it was per- 
manent. There it made a carpet of 
white woolly leaves, reminding one 
in some ways, because of the general 
effect, of the dusty millers. The 
flower heads, closely resembling the 
achilleas, come in August and early 
September, on 6-inch to 8-inch stems, 





perhaps a little taller in more fertile 
soil. It is easily propagated from cut- 
tings in spring. 
Anthemis Cupaniana. 

(August 20, 1940.) While collect- 
ing the notes on the cottonweed, an- 
other beautiful white-leaved plant, or 
perhaps silvery would better describe 
this one, Anthemis cupaniana (I 
have also seen it written cupananii) 
came to mind. The association was 
quite natural, too, for the plants grew 
together in a high spot in the rock 
garden. I do not locate the notes on 
the camomile and so am writing from 
memory — memory fraught with 
pleasure at its tufts of beautiful 
feathery, silvered foliage and a long 
display of brilliant white daisies. As 
I remember the plant, it grew no 
taller than a foot, perhaps not over 
eight or ten inches, and produced its 
singularly beautiful flowers from late 
June until the coming of frost. So 
brilliant a performance from an easily 
satisfied plant should mean its for- 
tune, but a careful search of a rather 
complete collection of American 
plant lists fails to reveal a single 
source of supply. It may be that 
American growers have been de- 
terred from trying it because of its 
Italian origin, thinking that it might 
be too tender for our winters. Ex- 
perience here, covering a period of 
several years, during which it lived 
on a rather exposed southern slope, 
would, however, scarcely justify that 
conclusion. On the contrary, I should 
expect to find it winter-hardy in all 
but the coldest sections. A well 
drained spot in sun seems to suit it. 
It is easily propagated from seeds, 
divisions and cuttings. 


Potentilla Warrensii. 


(August 23, 1938.) Although I find 
no authority for the name Potentilla 
Warrensii, it represents a desirable 
cinquefoil which has been in the gar- 
den three or four years. With the 
strawberrylike foliage of potentilla 
and the typical blooms, large and 
pure yellow, of the cinquefoils, it no 
doubt deserves the generic name even 
if the specific one is in doubt. Its 
amiable disposition, which makes it 
contented in almost any sunny spot, 
and a long season of flower produc- 
tion, which covers most of the sum- 
mer, give us a really worthy addi- 
tion to border and cut flower peren- 
nials. It has been suggested that the 
plant may be of hybrid origin; if so, 


it comes true from seeds, often 
blooming the first year, though it 
does not then attain its ultimate 
height of twenty inches or more. 


Campanula Formaneckiana. 


(August 20, 1940.) A correspond- 
ent suggests that a paragraph on 
Campanula Formaneckiana would be 
helpful, but I doubt that I can say 
anything of a serviceable nature, ex- 
cept to warn growers that the plant, 
despite its great beauty, can scarcely 
be considered a good thing for the 
gardens of this country. In fact, I 
now consider that an offering of a 
few years ago, when several hundred 
plants were disposed of to an unsus- 
pecting public, was one of the few 
mistakes that I have made in a com- 
mercial way. The foregoing statement 
is made on the basis of the plant's 
monocarpic nature and on a rather 
temperamental nature. 

Generally speaking, gardeners do 
not like biennials. That is under- 
standable, for it entails a yearly sow- 
ing of the seeds or an annual pur- 
chase of the plants. Plants that bloom 
within a few weeks from the sowing 
of seeds are welcomed, but when an 
impatient gardener has to wait a year 
for the flowering and then has the 
plant die when the job is done, that 
is too much to bear in most cases. 
There are exceptions, of course, as 
Canterbury bells and foxgloves, but 
gardeners have come to desire them 
in spite of this character, though it is 
not an easy task to get them to em- 
brace another and unknown mono- 
carp. 

So far as the beauty is concerned, 
I might add that Formaneckiana pos- 
sesses it in no small degree; in fact, it 
is one of the most charming bell- 
flowers that that hotbed of beautiful 
campanulas, Greece, has yet sent us. 
Imagine, if you will, a rather large 
rosette of beautifully scalloped, sil- 
very leaves, which is a splendid orna- 
ment from the moment it is large 
enough to be seen until it begins to 
fade away at the approach of the 
flowering season. That happy event is 
predicted by an elongation of the 
center of the rosette and finally cul- 
minates in a foot-tall, graceful stem 
of huge Canterbury bells, usually 
white but sometimes tinged with 
blue. Here that phenomenon hap- 
pens in June, helping to make it the 
thost exciting month of the year. 

In spite of all that I have said 
about its beauty, I cannot see any 
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place for C. Formaneckiana in Amer- 
ican horticulture at present, for we 
are generally in too much hurry and 
are too impatient to cope with the 
problems which are a part of the 
plant. In addition to its monocarpic 
nature, it has the bad habit, heralded 
by the silvery, ashen rosette, of dis- 
appearing during a prolonged period 
of wet weather, especially if the 
drainage is not perfect. I should add 
also that it is a little too tender for 
our coldest winters in northern Mich- 
igan. 

I hope that I have not painted too 
bright a picture of the plant’s beauty 
nor too dark a one of its habits. If 
you have customers who can cope 
with the plant’s cultural needs and 
who delight in out-of-ordinary items 
—out-of-ordinary both in beauty and 
in rareness—Formaneckiana would 
be a good thing for you to grow in a 
small way. It grows readily from 
seeds and should be easy to handle 
where hardy. 





POTTED PEONIES. 


Every nurseryman who pots roses 
for retail sales knows how they stimu- 
late business. Good potted roses make 
customers because they give satisfac- 
tion. 

Now you can do the same thing 
with peonies. The peony is a fall item, 
although almost as many roots are sold 
in spring as in autumn. But when 
you pot peonies in autumn or winter, 
you get an attractive plant that often 
blooms the first year. It appeals to 
customers, as they prefer to plant 
things in the spring. 

For potting, peony roots should be 
divisions from young plants, not over 
3 years old. Nurserymen who have 
tried potting are surprised at the re- 
sults and, as happened with roses, they 
wonder why they did not pot peonies 
long before. 

Tree peonies can also be handled in 
pots, having been a standard pot item 
in Europe for many years. 





TREES enough to plant more than 
3,000 acres of fine agricultural land, 
3,586,000, were sold at cost this 
spring from the nursery operated by 
the forestry department of Michigan 
State College. Another million trees, 
or enough for another 1,000 acres for 
reforesting, were sold by the Mich- 
igan state conservation department 
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Close of Shade Tree Conference 


Election of Officers, Arborists’ Meeting and Session of Michigan Nus.. ,men Followed 
Presentation of Interesting Papers at Detroit Gathering, Reported in Preceding Issue 


SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


Unique in its membership compo- 
sition and organization government, 
the National Shade Tree Conference 
has been of inestimable value and 
profound influence with regard to the 
foremost interest of most nursery- 
men, ornamental trees. The member- 
ship is composed of four groups. The 
active members are individuals prin- 
cipally engaged in commercial arbori- 
culture or tree preservation, and they 
alone can vote on amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws. The associ- 
ate members are representatives of 
governmental agencies whose duties 
are concerned with the preservation 
of trees, landscape architects, consult- 
ing arborists and superintendents of 
estates, parks or cemeteries. The sci- 
entific members are representatives 
of educational research institutions 
whose work is concerned with tree 
preservation, and from this group 
only can be elected the officers of the 
organization. Commercial members, 
who have no voting power, are nurs- 
erymen, manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of materials and equipment used 
in commercial tree preservation. Ac- 
tive and commercial members pay 
$10 per year; associate members, $5, 
and scientific members, $2. 

In addition to the privilege of at- 
tending the annual conference, the 
members receive a copy of the an- 
nual proceedings, a volume of from 
200 to 300 pages containing verbatim 
report of all the papers and discus- 
sions at the meeting. In addition, the 
members receive a monthly 8-page 
leaflet, Arborist’s News, devoted to 
short pertinent articles and abstracts 
from current literature pertaining to 
the profession. 

At the sixteenth National Shade 
Tree Conference, held at Detroit, 
Mich., August 27 to 30, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
E. N. Cory, department of entomol- 
ogy, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md.; vice-president, D. S. 
Welch, department of plant pathol- 
ogy, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, L. C. Chad- 
wick, department of horticulture, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; 
editor, Paul E. Tilford, Ohio agri- 


cultural experiment station, Wooster. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of the four officers and three 
members elected from the active 
group. This year Orville W. Spicer, 
of the Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., was elected to replace 
H. L. Jacobs, of the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Co., Kent, O., whose term ex- 
pired. Hold-over directors are Frank 
Hanbury, Peoria, Ill., and Vance I. 
Shield, Clayton, Mo. 

Membership in the standing com- 
mittees rotates annually, and this year 
H. S. Clopper, Baltimore, Md., was 
elected to the program committee; C. 
L. Wachtel, Wauwatosa, Wis., to the 
publicity committee, and R. D. Low- 
den, Needham, Mass., to the legisla- 
tive committee. Three members were 
elected to the membership committee 
for a term of three years, R. B. 
Friend, New Haven, Conn.; Roger 
F. Sohner, San Anselmo, Cal., and 
W. C. Biller, Arlington, Va., while 
Dr. J. C. Carter, of the Illinois State 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, was 
elected for one year to an unexpired 
term. 

Registration at the Detroit meet- 
ing was 396, only a few short of the 
high mark at New York city a year 
ago, a gratifying record inasmuch as 
this was but the third meeting held 
away from the Atlantic coast states. 





ARBORISTS’ MEETING. 


Within the past two years some 
of the active members in the National 
Shade Tree Conference have formed 
the National Arborists’ Association, 
to handle legislative and other mat- 
ters that pertain only to commercial 
tree men. The formation of the Na- 
tional Arborists’ Association was 
fully justified in the past year, when 
representation at Washington gained 
exemption from some of the stringent 
provisions of the national wages and 
hours law. An open meeting was 
held at Detroit to interest prospective 
members. The dues are $1 per thou- 
sand dollars of annual business, with 
a minimum of $15 and a maximum of 
$100. 

At a closed session the following 
officers were elected for the coming 


year: President, Vance I. Shield, 
Shield Shade Tree Specialists, Clay- 
ton; Mo.; vice-presidents, George K. 
Lewis, Lewis Tree Surgeons, Media, 
Pa., and W. S. Speed, Speed Tree 
Service, Columbus, O., and secretary- 
treasurer, W. O. Hollister, Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Kent, O. C. D. 
Wolf, Wolf Tree Expert Co., De- 
troit, Mich., was elected director for 
three years. Hold-over directors are 
Charles F. Irish, Charles F. Irish Co., 
Cleveland, O., and J. Cooke White, 
Frost & Higgins, Arlington, Mass. 





MICHIGAN MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Mich- 
igan Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at Detroit so that members 
would have an opportunity of attend- 
ing the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence. Separate registration was at 
the Fort Shelby hotel, where over 
fifty presented themselves. 

Thursday morning, August 29, 
they took time away from the shade 
tree conference to hold a half-day 
business session at the Fort Shelby 
hotel. President Elden Burgess com- 
plimented the arrangements commit- 
tee for its plans and the attendance 
that resulted. Harold P. Paul was 
chairman of the committee. 

Harold Hunziker, secretary-treas- 
urer, reported that members had re- 
sponded splendidly in dues payments, 
resulting in a quite satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. 

Lack of coéperation by members 
of the association with his committee 
on public relations was reported by 
Alex H. Hunziker, and there was 
discussion of methods for obtaining 
better results. 

C. A. Boyer, director of orchard 
and nursery inspection, gave a de- 
tailed account of the work. His re 
port on Japanese beetles was encour- 
aging, as treated areas seem to be 
free of the pest. The increase in 
raspberry inspection tolerance seems 
not to have caused any hardship. 

Reporting on the legislative com- 
mittee’s work, Benjamin J. Greening 
told of the ruling that required pay 
ment of the sales tax on fruit trees, 
even if planted in orchards. Telling 
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of a hearing his company obtained 
to clarify rulings on the state unem- 
ployment compensation tax, he urged 
everyone to keep accurate records 
on employees’ time. 

After Arthur Watson had given 
a detailed report of the A. A. N. 
convention in July, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the A. A. N. -ex- 
ecutive secretary to represent the 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen 
in governmental matters at the na- 
tional capital. Another resolution 
was adopted authorizing the presi- 
dent to appoint one member to act 
on behalf of the association on the 
national nurserymen’s legislative coun- 
cil, if needed. 

Harold Paul stressed the importance 
of the meeting of the association to 
be held at Jackson next January, as 
it will embrace the central regional 
meeting of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, held at Cleveland 
and Chicago in the preceding years. 
Trade barriers, legislation and other 
topics of importance will be discussed. 

Guests at the meeting were Walter 
P. Ritchie and P. P. Pirone, respec- 
tively president and secretary of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men. 





SHADE TREE CHLOROSIS. 


Practical consideration of the prob- 
lem of shade tree chlorosis was pre- 
sented at the National Shade Tree 
Conference, at Detroit, by Keith K. 
Kreag, of the board of park com- 
missioners, Lansing, Mich., who has 
done considerable work in that regard. 

Chlorosis results from a deficiency 
of some element in the soil, usually 
iron, but it may be zinc, manganese 
or other elements. It is usually con- 
fronted where soils are high in lime 
content. Mr. Kreag said chlorosis 
had been found more prevalent on 
city parkways than in parks or pri- 
vate grounds; the cause he believed 
to be the high content of calcium in 
the topsoil because the soil drainage 
was poor. 

The application of iron sulphate, 
spaded in around the tree, is the 
usual treatment, but this is not al- 
ways successful if the lime content 
of the soil is too high. Powdered 
sulphur, sulphuric acid and phosphoric 
acid are being tried in such places. 

Chlorosis results from a manganese 
deficiency in acid soil. Hence, the 
use of manganese sulphate on Nor- 


way maples, sugar maples and hack- 
berry as a spray or applied to the 
soil, one pound spaded in around a 
2-inch or 3-inch tree. 

Iron sulphate or manganese sul- 
phate may be sprayed on maples and 
on red, pin and bur oaks, using a 
two per cent sulphate solution. The 
spray is applied while the trees are 
growing, up to July 1. Its effects 
last only during the season in which 
it is applied, and the spray must be 
repeated. 

A recommended formula was: Iron 
sulphate, five pounds; soybean flour, 
two pounds; Dreft, two ounces; water, 
100 gallons. The iron sulphate is 
added after the other ingredients are 
well mixed with water. 

The formula for Norway and sugar 
maples, using manganese sulphate, 
was given as follows: Manganese sul- 
phate, two pounds; hydrated lime, 
two pounds; soybean flour, two 
pounds; Dreft, two ounces; water, 
100 gallons. 





SLIME FLUX. 


Slime flux is still an unsolved prob- 
lem, tree experts reported at the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, when 
a clinic was held at the concluding 
session. This condition arises when 
sap flows through the tissues and the 
outside of a tree. The cause is a 
break in the normal tissue of the 
tree, accompanied by failure of the 
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cambium layer to renew itself. In 
itself, slime flux does not seem to 
be dangerous, but it offers a conven- 
ient medium in which bacteria, fungi, 
etc., can operate. The unsightly ap- 
pearance of slime flux is sometimes 
avoided on valuable trees by installa- 
tion of drain pipes by tree experts. 
Boring holes at the ground to ease 
the sap pressure is sometimes tried. 





BUYS STORRS & HARRISON. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Paines- 
ville, O., one of the oldest and largest 
nurseries in the United States, has 
completed, through the G. E. Reed 
Co., a sale of its entire nursery stock 
and land to M. M. Gardner, of Cleve 
land, and through him it will b 
assigned to the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., which has operated a large fac 
tory on adjoining land since 1938. 

This 86-year-old nursery was estab 
lished in 1854 by Jesse Storrs, a na 
tive of Cortland county, New York 
Reports of the many varieties of fer 
tile soil in Lake county which ar 
peculiarly adapted to the growing o! 
nursery stock, together with a climat: 
tempered by Lake Erie, had reached 
Mr. Storrs in his New York state 
home and were responsible for his de 
sire to establish a nursery in this sec 
tion. 

In 1858 Mr. Storrs formed a part 
nership with J. J. Harrison, owner 
of a small nursery on Mentor avenue, 








1887 


IBOLIUM, 


smaller quantities 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 








SEE OUR FALL TRADE LIST 


Just Mailed 


BARBERRY THUNBERGIL, on 1, 2 and 3-year seedlings and 2 and 
3-year transplanted stock. PRIVET: AMOOR RIVER NORTH, 
IBOTA, CALIFORNIA and AMOOR RIVER 
SOUTH. Also a fairly complete line of assorted Shrubs and Trees 
in both finished and lining-out stock. 

We are in a position to quote attractive prices on large or small 
quantities, LONICERA HALLIANA, HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE, 
1 and 2-year field-grown, 2% and 3-inch pot plants. LONICERA 
SEMPERVIRENS, AMPELOPSIS QUINQUEFOLIA, CELAS- 
TRUS SCANDENS and ORBICULATUS and many other items in 


Send us your want list for special quotations. 
Write for copy of Fall Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


1940 


J. R. Boyd 
President 
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under the name of Storrs & Harrison, 
or the Painesville Nurseries. 

When William G. and Willis P. 
Storrs, sons of Jesse Storrs, returned 
in 1865 from service in the Civil war, 
they became members of the firm. 
Later, in 1881, the nursery was in- 
corporated under the name of Storrs 
& Harrison Co., with J. J. Harrison 
as president, William G. Storrs as 
general manager and Willis P. Storrs 
as his assistant. 

Through hard work and strict at- 
tention to business, these early pio 
neers built up a firm which is now 
known in every state in the Union 
and foreign countries as well. The 
reputation of the Storrs & Harrison 
Co. for fairness and square dealing 
has always been one of its most valued 
assets. Its land holdings increased to 
1,230 acres. 

After the death of William G. 
Storrs in 1901, Robert George was 
elected general manager and served 
in that capacity until 1927. Another 
valued member of the firm was J. H. 
Dayton, who acted as bookkeeper and 
later as secretary for a period of fifty 
years. 

The death of J. J. Harrison occurred 
in 1912 and at that time W. C. Har- 
rison became president. He also served 
for the past thirteen years as general 
manager, with Claude H. Shumaker 
as vice-president and treasurer. Other 
officers of the firm in recent years have 
been Warren B. Parker, assistant 
treasurer, and James L. Harrison, sec- 
retary. 

The new management, with the 
help of the present employees, expects 
to carry on the business under the 
name of the Storrs & Harrison Co. 
The title, good will and equipment 
were included in the sale. 





LOUISIANA BIDS. 


Sealed proposals for the roadside 
improvement of the Woodworth- 
Alexandria highway, located in Rap- 
ides parish, route 205, which consists 
of furnishing and planting approxi- 
mately 474 trees and shrubs, trans- 
planting approximately 340 small trees 
and shrubs, as well as grading, sur- 
facing, drainage structures and other 
work in connection therewith, will be 
received until 9:45 a. m., September 
25, at the office of W. Prescott Foster, 
chairman of the Louisiana highway 
commission, highway office annex, 
Baton Rouge, La. 





Hill Evergreens — 


For Lining Out 


Hill's are at your service with an outstanding assortment of choice lining-out 


Evergreens. Here are a few popular items— 
100 1000 


Pfitzer Juniper, s 6h 6ie.x..... . . ‘i $0.09 
Pfitzer Juniper, an... O00 20 ies... 17% 
Pfitzer Juniper, me 12 ep 55 tx... ; ae. 32% 
Chinese Juniper, ae 123 1D ink...0 hale ih 10 
Andorra Juniper, mm 800.10 i... ihe 16 
Spiny Greek Juniper, Sas 30 Milica iu 17% 





Red Cedar seedlings, 4 to 6 ims...............c.s0--0000s $30.00 per 1000 
Chinese Juniper seedlings, 4 to 6 ins................... . 25.00 per 1000 











Hill Mugho Pine, el |) eee: SP $0.15 $0.13 
Spreading Japanese Yew, x 4to 6 ins....... d 05 
Hicks Yew, ef Sear erent: eee ae .08 .06 
American Arbor-vit2, xx 8 to : v. ‘wl 10 
Pyramidal Arbor-vit2, xx10 to 12 ins. . 18 


Choice Juniper Grafts 


$28.00 per 100—$250.00 per 1000 
Burki Juniper 
Cannarti Red Cedar 
Dundee Juniper 
Silver Red Cedar 


Keteleer Juniper 

Golden Pfitzer Juniper 
Chandler’s Silver Juniper 
Silver Glow Juniper 








Mahonia Aauifoli 
For Fall Delivery Only 

$20.00 per 1000 

25.00 per 1000 


4 to 6 ins......... 
6 to 8 ins........... 











New fall wholesale catalogue ready for mailing soon 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
Dundee, Illinois 











MAKE YOUR BEST FALL LANDSCAPE PLANTINGS 


and Sales with freshly dug, brightly colored snappy 
HARDY VERHALEN EVERGREENS 


Full size ROSES ready for you in September. 


Cold resistance is 
inherent in the 
variety rather than 
in the locality 
where it is grown 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 











Nurserymen e Flower Growers 
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Get Next to Nature’s Way 
of Feeding Plants with... 


SOILMASTER Superior PLANT FOOD -— 


Natura] Vitamin B; Content in High-Grade Humus M 
and Vitamin B; content is nature's way of feedin 


ixture. Soilmaster’s Natural Bacteria, Hormones 
plants. Holds 7 times ee in moisture— 


feeds plants throughout growing period. Clean, odorless and will not burn. ORDER FOR FALL BULB 
and OTHER PLANTINGS NOW! 


100 Pounds 
(2 Busnels) 


SOLLMASTER 


SODUS -ACID HUMUS 


100 Ib. bag, F.O.B. Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Up to 19 bags, F.O.B. Berrien Springs, Michigan 
20 to 199 bags, F.O.B. Berrien Springs, Michigan 


$1.00 per bag 
.95 per bag 
-85 per bag 


(SEND YOUR SHIPPING TAGS WITH ORDER IF YOU CHOOSE) 


Same as Soilmaster except it is sour; used for acid-loving plants 
such as blueberries, rhododendrons, evergreens, etc. 








Special Catalogue Offer! 


You do not have to stock a single bag or spend one cent! 
We furnish mats or cuts for your 

special discount—and do all the work. Give Soilmaster a little space in 
watch your profits climb! 


catalogue—give you a 
your catalogue—and 








ter Michigan Peat, finely ground, strongly acid, pH about 3.5. Ideal for acid-loving plants 


Al 
and for muiching purposes. 


The SOILMASTER Company 


Write Today to Department N. 


Berrien Springs, Michigan 





CHERRY TREES INCREASE. 


According to figures of the bu- 
reau of census of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the total 
number of cherry trees in the United 
States in 1935 showed a sixteen per 
cent increase over previous years. 
Of the forty-nine leading counties, 
which are east of the Mississippi 
river, only two reported fewer trees 
in 1935 than in 1930, and forty coun- 
ties showed increases. 

Door county, in Wisconsin, lo- 
cated on the peninsula between 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan, is 
the premier cherry county, having 
forty-six per cent more trees than 
Grand Traverse county, Mich., the 
second ranking county. Four-fifths 
of the total number of trees in Wis- 
consin, which ranked fourth in the 
number of trees, are in Door county. 
An increase of forty per cent in the 
number of trees was reported for 
Door county from 1930 to 1935. 
Michigan ranked first in the number 
of trees and contained fourteen of 
the 100 leading counties. New York 
ranked second and had eleven of the 
100 leading counties with Wayne, 
on Lake Ontario, outstanding. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio had twelve and 
seven, respectively, of the leading 
counties. California, the leading 
western state, ranked third among 
all states. 





BRISK demand for landscape work 
this summer is reported by Daniel A. 
Clarke, of the Red Oak Nurseries, 
Fiskeville, R. I. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT returned 
to his home, at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., early this month, after a 
month's trip to the Pacific coast, vis- 
iting many nurseries in the midwest 
and southwest on the way. 


DOW METHYL BROMIDE 





TRADE 


PROTECTION against PESTS 


The modern scientific method to control "Japanese 
beetle and other pests. High toxicity to insects in all 
stages of development — High penetrating power. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midiand Michigan 
<> 





MARK 





JOHN JENNINGS, of the F. & F. 
Nurseries, Springfield, N. J., was the 
principal speaker at the opening fall 
meeting of the Metuchen Garden 
Club, using colored slides to illustrate 
his talk. 


G. BRET SLEMMONS, of Slem- 
mons Gardens, Worthington, O., re- 
cently purchased eighteen acres of 
ground near Linworth, one mile 
north of the present location, for 
growing additional stock. 


W. L. FULMER, president of the 
Washington State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and secretary of the Na- 
tional Landscape Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, with Mrs. Fulmer, stopped in 
Chicago, September 11, returning to 
Seattle leisurely by automobile from 
the east. Visits were made on many 
nurserymen en route, the results of 
which no doubt will make next year’s 
landscape group meeting at the 

,A. A. N. convention still more inter- 
esting than this year’s, from which 
Mr. Fulmer was unavoidably kept 
away at the last minute. 





“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm 8t. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





A PERMIT to erect a greenhouse, 
18x25 feet, at 1100 West First 
street was issued last month to the 
L. A. Reynolds Nurseries, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


A SMALL plot of land opposite 
Midland avenue on Richmond road, 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y., 
has been purchased by Frank 
Schweizer for a nursery. 


THE partnership of Edmund 
Windt-J. C. Hollerbach, landscape 
architects and nurserymen, Clairton 
boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa., has termi- 
nated. Mr. Windt announces his new 
address as 5562 Avondale place, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Mile-high grown 


EVERGREENS 


Two and three times transplanted, cut 
back to make compact, full-centered, 
shapely specimens. B&B by men who 
take pride in getting solid earth balls 
without damaging tops. 

Special Offering for fall delivery. Prices 
net, cash with order, subject to change 


without notice. F.O.B. Fort Collins, 
packing extra at cost. 


. J . 
Pfitzer’s Juniper 
Each Per 10 Per 100 
15 to 18ins., XX..$1.10 $10.00 $85.00 
18 to 24ins.,XX.. 1.25 11.00 100.00 
2 to 2V4 ft., XX.. 1.60 15.00 135.00 
21 to 3 ft, XX.. 2.00 18.00 


Savin Juniper 
15 to 18ins.,XX.. 1.10 10.00 90.00 


18 to 24ins.,XX.. 1.25 11.00 100.00 
2 to 24 ft. XX.. 1.75 16.00 


Picea Pungens (green) 


12 to 18 ins., XXX .75 
18 to 24ins., XXX .90 
2 to 24 fr., XXX 1.00 8.50 
2Vy to 3 ft., XXX 1.30 12.00 
3 to 4 ft., XXX. . 160 14.50 


Bolleana Poplar 


Straight and branched low 


ft) \ ee 40 2.50 
ca | eae 50 3.00 


Deciduous Seedlings 


CARAGANA ARBORESCENS, 
THORNLESS HONEY LOCUST, 
RUSSIAN OLIVE. Special low prices 
for fall delivery. 


Hardy Lilies—Willmottiz, Regale, 
Henryi, Tenuifolium; Bleeding Heart; 
Hybrid Hemerocallis; new and distinc- 
tive Iris; European Mountain Ash, in 
6 to 8 ft. and 8 to 10 ft. specimen 
grades; new Hardy Chrysanthemums; 
Dwarf Hardy Astezs; other perennials, 
trees, shrubs and vines. Glad to quote 
your want list. 


RICHARDS’ GARDENS 


P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 

















56.00 


°. 30 . 
75.00 








KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 


If you are 
rooted, very blue and nicely shaped 
Koster Blue Spruces, 2% to 3% ft., 
write us for an attractive quotation. 


interested in well 


We can lots. 


supply in carload 


Faddegon’s Nurseries 


Niskayuna, N. Y. 
(near Albany) 











ORIENTAL POPPY SOCIETY. 


The American Oriental Poppy So- 
ciety, which was formed last spring 
in a quiet way, now has a member- 
ship from coast to coast. 

Growers were canvassed for proper 
planting instructions. A planting 
sheet was written up from the com- 
bined knowledge of these growers. 
Copies of this sheet are being in- 
cluded with poppy shipments this fall 
by all members, the idea being that 
the instructions should be given with 
the roots at the time of planting and 
not in the catalogue, which probably 
has been misplaced. 

The planting instructions are for 
members of the society to distribute, 
but the secretary, J. Earle Smith, 541 
North Seventh street, DeKalb, IIl., 
will send a copy upon receipt of a 
stamped envelope to anyone inter- 
ested enough to apply. The member- 
ship fee is $2 per year. 

The society has a trial garden with 
about 250 named varieties and is re- 
ceiving roots to be placed in it for 
comparison. The idea is to withhold 
the introduction of varieties that are 
no better than existing ones and thus 
avoid flooding the market with near 
duplicates, but to give due credit to 
new worth-while varieties. 

The trial garden is located at 
Zionsville, Ind., in connection with 
Knapp’s Greenhouses, and L. W. 
Knapp is president. 





THE Blue Hill Nurseries, South 
Braintree, Mass., are completing a 
propagating house, 12x50 feet, and 
making other improvements. 


THE nurserymen of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., were entertained August 
29 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Garland, when a barbecue supple- 
mented basket lunch. The new home 
of the Garlands won many compli- 
ments. 


ROBERT FOOTE, formerly with 
his father, J. T. Foote, in the Durant 
Nursery Co., Durant, Okla., has 
opened up his own business as the 
Dallas Planning & Plant Service, at 
Northwest highway and Preston road, 
Dallas, Tex. 


TO a new farm to be operated 
under the style name of Croix Farm, 
Point Douglas, on the St. Croix river, 
Louis R. Fischer, Minneapolis nurs- 
eryman, has transferred his operations. 
He has sold all his property at Bloom- 
ington. 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


SEEDLINGS 


Abies arizonica, 4 to 6 ins... 
Abies concolor, 6 to 8 ins.... 
Abies homolepis, 4 to 6 ins... 
Abies Veitchii, 4 to 6 ins.. 


Besbeste Thunbergii, 6 to 8 


unbergtii 

purpurea, 4 to 8 ins 
Cornus florida, 12 to 15 ins... 
Cornus Kousa, 8 to 10 ins.... 
Crategus Oxyacantha, 12 to 


Cydonia japonica, 12 to 15 ins. 
Cydonia pygmeéa, 10 to 12 ins. 
Evonymus alatus, 4 to 8 ins. 
Fagus americana, 18 to 24 ins. 
Fagus sylvatica, 12 to 15 ins. 
Ginkgo biloba, 6 to 8 ins..... 
Ilex crenata, 3 to 6 ins. 
Kelreuteria paniculata, 
to 15 ins. 

Magnolia Kobus, 10 to 12 ins. 
Picea excelsa, 6 to 8 ins..... 
Picea excelsa, 4 to 6 ins., Tpl. 
Picea excelsa, 8 to 10 ins., Tpl. 
wtees 5 pungens glauca, 3 to 


Pinus flexilis, 3 to 6 ins. 
Pinus Mugho, 4 to 6 ins..... 
Pinus Mugho, 3 to 6 ins., Tpl. 
Pinus Mugho, 6 to 8 ins., Tpl. 
Pinus nigra, 10 to 15 ins. 
Pinus resinosa, 4 to 6 ins.... 
Pinus resinosa, 6 to 8 ins.... 
Pinus Strobus, 4 to 6 ins.... 
Pinus Strobus, 6 to 8 ins.... 
Pinus sylvestris, 12 to 15 ins. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii, 4 to 


Quercus Robur, pot-grown. 
Syringa vulgaris, 4 to 6 ins. 
Teams, quepidate capitata, 4 


Thaja occidentalis, 4 to 6 ins. 
Thaja occidentalis, 6 to 8 ins. 
Tsuga caroliniana, 3 to 6 ins. 
Tsuga canadensis, 2 to 4 ins. 
Tsuga diversifolia, 4 to 6 ins. 
Tsuga diversifolia, 6 to 8 ins. 
Viana theiferum, 8 to 12 


Wisteria chinensis, 4 to 6 ins. 


100 
$3.00 $25.00 


. 2.50 


1.50 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 


5.00 
4.00 


3.00 
2.50 


3.50 
5.00 


3.00 


10.00 


1.50 


2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 


1000 


25.00 
20.00 
20.00 


10.00 


15.00 


20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
45.00 
35.00 
25.00 
20.00 


30.00 
40.00 
15.00 
25.00 
35.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
35.00 
45.00 
25.00 
15.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
25.00 


75.00 
10.00 


25.00 
20.00 
30.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 
35.00 


45.00 
15.00 


Complete price list of cuttings, grafts, 


etc., on request. 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 52 


Mountain View, New Jersey 
fa» fa fa fr, he, hr, 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


A TREND. 


All industries have gone through 
rather severe changes in the past ten 
or twenty years, with the nursery in- 
dustry no exception, but the nursery 
industry has undergone one particular- 
ly profound change. This change has 
its bad features and its good features. 
It is the tying up of our local state 
associations or organizations with our 
state horticulture and agriculture 
bureaus, more particularly with the 
land grant colleges. 

In the olden days the nurseryman 
was strictly a rugged individualist, 
much to his own detriment. Co 
operation with his fellow industry men 
was alien to his make-up. He was 
a friendly fellow, but in problems 
demanding concerted action he was 
left out in the cold, by his attempts 
to solve his problems by himself. On 
the other hand, his creative and pro- 
ductive ability was keenly developed, 
for he had no one but himself to lean 
upon. 

The older generation sent the cur- 
rent generation to the state colleges 
and universities, where they added to 
what dad and experience taught them, 
the systematic and organized knowl- 
edge of college professors. This knowl- 
edge, added to the gregarious and 
fraternal habits normally absorbed in 
four years, gave most of them at least 
some inherent dependence on their 
alma mater. The added facts that 
the research done for horticulture is 
performed at these institutions and 
that the entomological and phyto 
pathological bureaus are located 
there, too, make the union a natural. 

One good feature of this trend is 
that it has organized nurserymen 
better than they ever have been be- 
fore. It has brought thé regulatory 
bureaus in closer sympathy than they 
have been before with the problems 
of the industry. With organization 
has come a better handling of inter- 
state shipping restrictions and of dis- 
criminatory legislation (of which the 
industry was the butt for quite a 
while), an increase in helpful research 
for the nursery industry and, last 
but not least, a better interchange 
of ideas, methods, etc., among the 
nurserymen. 


The bad feature can be a de- 
pendence on these institutions to fight 
our battles (we will have to do that). 
The tendency might be to run to 
mama too often. While we need 
both, we might overlook the fact 
that regulatory bodies can never be 
creative, and to progress we must 
create new ideas, methods and prod- 
ucts, and these we must do ourselves. 

This is merely a suggestion that 
we keep on our toes and do our full 
share, for if we lose by this change 


we shall have only ourselves to blame. 
E. S. H. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
THE SUPREME ART. 


In the arts, proportion is the dom- 
inating factor of beauty, but when 
selecting a tree for a small yard, we 
seem completely to ignore it. We 
forget that planting and landscape 
is the supreme art because, while 
painting is in two dimensions (length 
and breadth) and architecture in three 
dimensions (length, breath and 
depth), landscape gardening is in four, 
including the dimension of time. 

The architect designs a pretty lit- 
tle bungalow, locating it on a 50- 
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foot lot. Then comes the planter, who 
selects the coarsest, commonest, larg- 
est-growing tree he can find and plants 
it so that in time it will either dom- 
inate or hide the house, instead of 
blending or harmonizing with the 
bungalow. There is a tree for every 
place and purpose. E. H. 





SUICIDE ROOTS. 


It is surprising how many trees 
that have been planted develop roots 
that girdle the tree and strangle it. 
I am not sure if it occurs as frequently 
with trees growing wild that have 
never been transplanted. Many trees 
growing on lawns are kept stunted and 
are prevented from making normal 
growth by these strangling roots. 
They are just below the ground and, 
of course; are overlooked even on 
well-cared-for places. If a tree that 
has been planted a number of years 
does not make normal growth, it is 
well to examine its root system. 

In looking back to my apprentice 
ship days, I recall how fussy the old 
planters were about pruning the roots 
when trees were dug for transplant- 
ing, giving smooth cuts to broken 
roots and cutting off those crossing 
the roots growing straight out from 
the trunk. 

No doubt these old-time planters 
knew about strangling roots, which 
is more than lots of planters do now 


E. H. 








EVERGREENS 
LILIUM 
NARCISSUS 





70th ANNIVERSARY 


“LAKE’S” 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
SPECIAL ADVANCE FALL PRICES NOW AVAILABLE ON— 


And Other Seasonable Stock 
“WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES ON 
NURSERY STOCK IN GENERAL” 


PEONIES 
PHLOX 
POPPIES 














LEWIS NURSERIES, INC. 


SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Evergreens 
In Larger Sizes — Send for Wholesale List 





ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 











FOREST PLANTING STOCK TREES $5.00 per 1000 and up 


CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTING STOCK — LINING-OUT STOCK 
Order Now For FALL PLANTING 
Write for descriptive circular and prices 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 


indiana, Pa. 
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TAXUS CAPITATA 


4 to 5 ft., up to 9 to 10 ft. 
HEMLOCK 


5 to 6 ft., up to 8 to 10 ft. 


Fine color, full and perfect for 
hedges or as specimens. Blocks 
have been treated and are certified 
as free of Japanese Beetle. 


Prices Reasonable 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, Inc. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 














TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


F FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 








MASSACHUSETTS 











Carload prices on 
BARBERRY and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
will amaze you. Write. 


75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
B & B. Quantity production, 
300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 
Maples 
Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 
Spaced and well grown 


Write Us 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 


s 








Lining-out Evergreens and 
Northern Coniferous Seeds 
List on Request 
BRADEN NURSERY 


New location: Peru, N. ¥. 
Outside of all quarantine zones 











A fool there was and his 
Pipe he lit 

On a forest trail where the 
leaves were fit 
0 become ablaze from the 
smallest bit 

Of sparke—and the fool he 
furnished { 


ARTHUR DUMMETT, on am 








EXHIBITS AT TORONTO. 


The horticultural building at the 
Canadian national exhibition, Toron- 
to, Ont., this year contained some fine 
exhibits of groups and gardens. 

In the display of hardy trees, plants 
and flowers occupying 600 square feet 
and arranged as an informal garden, 
the gold medal and first prize of $200 
were won by Harry J. Parfitt, of the 
Sunningdale Hardy Alpine Gardens, 
Scarboro. The other winners were 
Edward Webb & Sons, Ltd., Toronto; 
E. R. Habitzel, Lambton Mills, and 
the Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries, 
Bowmanville. 

The winners of the formal garden 
occupying 600 square feet were Sheri- 
dan Nurseries, Sheridan, gold medal 
and $200, and E. D. Smith & Sons, 
Ltd., Winona. 


The entry of H. J. Parfitt included 
numerous varieties of campanulas, del- 
phiniums and rock plants. The Sheri- 
dan Nurseries display was modern- 
istic. The background was of white 
brick, with garden plots in squares 
and a pool also in a square. The 
hedges were trimmed with square 
shapes. The E. D. Smith display had 
a wide front and a full-width panel 
at the back, with a bench immediately 
in front. The garden plots were at 
the side, with a pool in the center. 
Low-cropped hedges were used as bor- 
ders of the garden plots. 





FLORIDA REFORESTATION. 


At the Olustee state nursery, Flor- 
ida, C. H. Coulter, assistant state 
forester, reports that there will be 
between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 
trees available for planting by Decem- 
ber 1. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 trees over last sea- 
son and planted by landowners for 
reforestation prior to February 1. 

While slash pine, the major refor- 
estation tree, continues to be the prin- 
cipal species produced, red cedar, black 
locust, tupelo gum, cypress, hickory, 
sand pine, longleaf pine and some 
others are being grown this year in 
small quantities. 

The Florida board of forestry does 
not permit sale of any trees for orna- 
mental or beautification purposes be- 
cause of competition with privately 
operated or commercial nurseries. 
Trees are produced and sold to land- 
owners at cost for reforestation pur- 
poses only. 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 











The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 





ff de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 











SHILOH, N. J. 





RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 











- 








Bobbink & Atkins 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
and Taxus. 


Hardy Azaleas, Mollis 
and 
Schlippenbachii. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 

















KOSTER COMPANY, INC, 
RNODODENDRONS, NAMED vaRievies 
Select your favorite sorts from our complete collec- 

tion of "35 best best grafted named varieties. 
9 to 15 ins.. 2-yr., tpl. field-grown Fy'so00 
America’s most beauti‘ul and most aristocratic 


BRIDGETON,N. J. Write for catalogue. 











Diseases 


of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 


Reported in Recent Research Studies — 


CROWN GALL TESTS ON 
DECORATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Although natural crown gall infec- 
tion of various coniferous trees has 
been observed and recorded from 
time to time, the susceptibility of 
decorative species had never been 
evaluated. This problem forms the 
subject of a report on research done 
by Clayton O. Smith, plant pathol- 
ogist at the California agricultural ex- 
periment station, in which thirty-two 
evergreen species were tested both 
for susceptibility to special strains of 
the crown gall bacterium and for gen- 
eral susceptibility to the disease. 

In order to test susceptibility of 
evergreen species to special strains of 
crown gall bacteria, original cultures 
of the germ were obtained from galls 
on peach, willow and Libocedrus de- 
currens, increased in laboratory cul- 
tures and reinoculated into the vari- 
ous evergreens under test. From four 
to eighteen months after the reinocu- 
lation, galls had developed to the ex- 
tent that reliable interpretations of 
the experiments could be made. 

When inoculations were made with 
germs derived from peach galls, new 
galls were produced on species of 
cupressus, juniperus and thuja. When 
germs from willow were used, galls 
appeared on species of cupressus, 
thujopsis, juniperus and thuja. But 
when germs from libocedrus were 
used galls were reproduced only on 
libocedrus and not on any other of 
the species tested. 

In testing for general susceptibility, 


By Leo R. Tebon 


germ cultures obtained from peach 
and willow were used in making in- 
oculations. The evergreen material 
on which the tests were made con- 
sisted of nineteen species of cupres- 
sus, three species of thuja, one of 
thujopsis, one of chamzcyparis, one 
of libocedrus and seven of juniperus. 

All of the species of cupressus, ex- 
cept C. guadalupensis, developed 
galls after inoculation. The slow de- 
velopment of galls on C. glabra (also 
known as C. arizonica bonita) and 
C. montana indicated, for these spe- 
cies, a high degree of resistance. Most 
susceptible of the cupressus species 
are macrocarpa, pygmza, thurifera, 
Sargentii, lusitanica, Duttoni and 
arizonica. The two species most com- 
monly grown as ornamentals in 
southern California, guadalupensis 
and glabra, are either immune or 
highly resistant. 

The inoculations made on species 
of juniperus indicated that, as a 
whole, the junipers were less sus- 
ceptible than cupressus. Galls formed 
readily, however, on Juniperus vir- 
giniana. Individuals of J. procera re- 
acted at variance, in one case the 
galls forming readily, in another no 
galls forming after fifty inoculations. 
Juniperus californica developed no 
galls from ninety-five inoculations. 
High resistance was displayed by J. 
hibernica and J. Cedrus, which gave 
small overgrowths after inoculation, 
apparently as direct response to the 
inoculations, the overgrowths failing 
subsequently to develop into typical 
galls. 
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Libocedrus decurrens proved ex- 
tremely susceptible. From ninety-five 
inoculations thirty-four galls de- 
veloped, and in the course of a year 
these galls grew to diameters of one- 
half to one and one-quarter inches, 
being among the largest obtained in 
the experiments. 

The three species of thuja tested, 
T. plicata, occidentalis and orientalis, 
all responded readily to inoculation. 
Thuja plicata and orientalis displayed 
particular susceptibility, the former 
giving nine galls in forty-five inocu- 
lations, the later seventeen galls in 
forty-five inoculations, in both cases 
the galls reaching an inch or more in 
diameter. 

Thujopsis dolabrata, the one spe- 
cies of thujopsis tested, appeared dif- 
ficult to infect. Forty inoculations 
made on a tree two feet high all 
failed to initiate galls. However, 
rooted cuttings readily developed 
galls after inoculation. 

The Lawson cypress, Chamzcyp- 
aris Lawsoniana, displayed a high 
degree of resistance. Of ninety inocu- 
lations made on it, only three gave 
evidence of being in any degree posi- 
tive, but the small overgrowths ob- 
tained in these three cases failed to 
develop subsequently into typical 
galls. L. R. T. 





PERSIMMON WILT. 


In 1937 first report was made by 
Bowen S. Crandall and Ross W. 
Davidson, of the federal division of 
forest pathology, of the occurrence in 
the United States of a wilt disease 
of the native persimmon, Diospyros 
virginiana. 

This disease, discovered in Ten- 
nessee, causes persimmon trees to ex- 
hibit a sudden wilting of the leaves, 





Harmless but effective protection 
against parasitic infection. 


Send for meee: and prices 


TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








SEPTEMBER 15, 1940 


wo 


1941 





We Offer — 


For Fall 1940 and Spring 
our usual supply of 


BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 


and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
sHADE TREES 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 








Write for our new trade list. 
Mail us your want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster. Maryland 











Pink Dogwoods, 12 to 18 ins., up to 15 ft. 
Cercis canadensis ALBA, white Judas. 
Rare. 


Lilacs, hybrids and species. 

Azaleas and Andromedas. 

Abelia Edward Goucher, new. 

Buxus microphylla compacta, new and 
rare. 

Ilex crenata Kingsville, very hardy and 
dwarf. 


And a general list of plants and trees. 


Send for our wholesale catalogue list- 
ing many fine unusual plants. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 


H. J. HOHMAN KINGSVILLE, MD. 


RED BARBERRY 
SEEDLINGS 


100 1000 5000 
$ 4.00 $17.50 
7.50 32.50 
11.00 50.00 
T 9to 12 ins. 3.00 25.00 
Prices taken from our new Fall list. 
Write for copy. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 














PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 














DAPHNE CNEORUM 


9to 12 ins. . . 

Bes ins. 5. S00 

zee pastente from LAYERS, 100 for $5.00; 1000 
Larger plants and selected plants for forcing. 


Eden Nurseries, Eden, New York 








Old English 


BOXWOOD 


’ Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 











first in the upper branches and then 
throughout the tree. Wilting is fol- 
lowed, of course, by defoliation. 
Fine brownish streaks in the wood 
are also evidence of the presence of 
the disease. 

Infected trees usually die by late 
summer and on them, between wood 
and bark, the fungus that has killed 
them produces large quantities of 
salmon-pink spores. Occasionally a 
tree, though infected in one year, 
manages to live over to the next year, 
when in the spring it sends out a 
crop of small, chlorotic leaves which 
gradually droop and fall by early 
summer. 

The persimmon disease has been 
attributed to the attack of a fungus 
known as cephalosporium, a kind en- 
countered both as a disease-producing 
agent on several kinds of plants and 
as a common saprophyte growing in 
and on many kinds of plant debris. 
Most familiar of the plant diseases 
caused by it is the black-bundle dis- 
ease of corn. 

In 1938, the year following its dis- 
covery in Tennessee, persimmon wilt 
was found in six other states, all 
southeastern. During 1939 addition- 
al reports of it were made from Texas 
and North Carolina, as well as in 
states where it had previously been 
found. At the present time it is 
known to occur in numerous scat- 
tered localities in eight states, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. Throughout the 
region occupied by these states it 
seems generally and widely distrib- 
uted, with the exception that it is 
apparently rare west of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

The persimmon as a native tree 
occupies much of the eastern part of 
the United States. Its range extends 
northward into southern New York 
and Pennsylvania, covers the south- 
ern half of Ohio and reaches west- 
ward to include the southern third 
of Iowa. Westward it ranges only 
short distances into Kansas, Arkansas 
and Texas. The persimmon wilt as 
now known, if plotted on a map, 
would cover only the southeastern 
third of the natural range of the tree. 

In the experimental work thus far 
done with persimmon wilt, it has 
been found that the Asiatic persim- 
mons, Diospyros lotus and Diospyros 
kaki, are highly resistant, but not im- 
mune. L.R. T. 








NURSERY COMPANY 
See 
McMINNVILLE TENN. 


General line of 
HARDY SHRUBS, 
FOREST and SHADE TREE 
SEEDLINGS. 
Specializing in 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
Amoor River North Privet 
Red Bark Dogwood 
Cercis Canadensis 
Black Walnut Sweet Gum 
Cornus Florida Witch Hazel 
Write for our Wholesale Price List. 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 
THE W. A. NATORP CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL C0. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 :; STURGEON BAY, WIS. 





BURR 
Leading Wholesale Source For 
Shrubs Daphne 
Plants Trees Phlox 
Evergreens Perennials 
Liners Fruit Trees 
Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC., Manchester, Cons. 


Vines 











NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occide canadensis. 


mn ‘suga 
Priced r 1000. Cash. 
3 to 6 ins... $5. 9 to 12 ins...$12.00 
6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 














Trade Meetings 


MEET AT PAINESVILLE, O. 


Monday evening, September 9, the 
Lake County Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting at the 
Hole in the Ground, Painesville, O., 
presided over by the president, Mel- 
vin Wyant, Mentor. 

Ed George, manager of the Lake 
county farm bureau, spoke on the 
possibility of codperative buying by 
nurserymen. The members present 
felt that there is a place for the farm 
bureau to assist in codperative buying 
of nursery supplies. 

Lawrence Brick explained the cred- 
it reports that have been used in past 
years. The association took action to 
compile these reports for the coming 
season. 

J. V. Jamieson, traveling freight 
and passenger agent, and J. R. Nolan, 
Painesville freight agent, of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis railroad, 
explained the new service of refrig- 
eration of nursery stock which the 
road is presenting this season. This 
service will be between Painesville 
and Chicago. The nurserymen of the 
district have been working for a num- 
ber of years to obtain this service. 

The next regular meeting of the 
Lake County Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will be October 14. At that time 
the subject of discussion will be sales- 
manship. D.R. D. 





BEAUMONT GROUP MEETS. 


The Beaumont Florists’ and Nurs- 
erymen’s Club met September 5 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Winkler, Beaumont, Tex. 

Mr. Winkler, the president, was 
in the chair. After regular business 
was taken care of, the proposed fed- 
eral quarantines against azalea blight, 
which will probably affect parts, if 
not all, of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, were discussed at length. 

Three new members were taken 
into the club, Frank Bertschler, former 
superintendent of Beaumont parks, 
now in the nursery business; Mr. 
Brady, a tree expert who has oper- 
ated in the locality for a number of 
years, and Donald D. Johnson, local 
nurseryman. 

Ralph Griffing gave an interesting 
report on the American Association ‘ 
of Nurserymen’s convention at New 
York. 


Seven delegates, Mr .and Mrs. 
Winkler, Ralph Griffing, Walter C. 
Grifing, A. C. P. Tyler, Donald 
Johnson and Macon Black, were 
elected as delegates to attend the 
convention of the Texas Association 
of Nurserymen to be held at Austin, 
September 17 and 18. 

The eligibility of persons not en- 
gaged in the florists’ and nursery 
business to obtain subscriptions to 
trade journals was discussed. This 
subject led to discussion of the prac- 
tice of some plant growers, who ad- 
vertise themselves as growers for 
“wholesale trade only,” selling direct 
to retail customers. It was pointed 
out by several of the large whole- 
sale buyers present that they had 
personally seen this happen on vari- 
ous occasions at times when they were 
on buying trips. In consequence a 
vote was taken by the club to send 
a letter to several wholesale growers 
with whom the members do business. 

Colored motion pictures of Gar- 
dens on Parade at the New York 
world’s fair and of gardens at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Seattle and Portland, 
made by Ralph Griffing, were enjoyed 
by the club. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING. 


Besides enjoying a day of rollicking 
entertainment, at the Princeton Nurs- 
eries, Kingston, N. J., September 12, 
members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen were to consider 
the proposal of its executive commit- 
tee to continue the state codperative 
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advertising campaign another year 
only if the membership adopts a plan 
that will make the campaign self-sup- 
porting and not require drawing 
upon association funds. 

The executive and advertising com 
mittees of the organization, at meet- 
ings last month, favored continuing 
the campaign, and it is hoped that 
contributions will be forthcoming 
from enough members without the 
association’s having again to put up 
some of the money. 

The executive committee voted to 
hold a testimonial dinner in honor of 
William P. Howe, Jr., a member 
of the state legislature and the first 
nurseryman to serve as a member of 
the state board of agriculture. 

Success of the outing at the Prince- 
ton Nurseries was assured by the 
appointment of a strong committee in 
charge, consisting of William Flemer, 
Jr., chairman; Walter Ritchie, Charles 
Hess, L. C. Schubert and Kurt Meyer. 
Mr. Meyer, of the Hackettstown 
Nurseries, prepared a full schedule 
of games and entertainment for the 
event, of which full account will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 





GARDENERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Westchester branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners 
arranged an unusually interesting pro 
gram for the association's thirtieth an- 
nual convention. Held at the Con 
course Plaza hotel, New York city, 
August 20 to 22, it was attended by 
more than 200 members and their 
families, with over 350 at the annual 
banquet. 

James S. Jack, general convention 





also in 2-year-old plants. 





TAMATE-BOKU 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PEONY 


It was imported in 1916 at $2.00. It was listed twenty 
years later (1936) in ten growers’ catalogues. One of them 
listed it at $7.00, six of them at $10.00, one at $12.00 and two 
at $15.00. It is the most perfect landscape Peony in the 
world. Ninety-nine per cent of all varieties of Peonies have 
declined in price. Tamate-Boku has advanced over two hun- 
dred per cent above its original price. We sell Tamate-Boku 
in l-eye divisions, 2-eye divisions and 3 to 5-eye divisions, 


THE BONNEWITZ PEONY GARDENS 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
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Northern-Grown 
Nursery Stock 

Evergreen Liners 

Specimen Evergreens, B&B 

Hardy Fruit Trees 


Write for price list. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











Juniper ee 


Per 1000 
Virginiana, 8 to 12 ins.. 
Virginiana, grafting grade... M 
Chinensis, 8 to 12 ins. .............. 80.00 


transplants, 

OG aS aes 150.00 
Also have good assortment of potted 
Junipers and Arbor-vites for fall 
planting. Write for price list. 


HOOK’S NURSERY 


BOX 25 
HIGHWOOD, ILL. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 
PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








FRENCH LILACS 
PEONIES EVERGREENS 
And Other Fall Planting Specialties 

Write for Complete Wholesale List 

BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Illinois 











HERBS 


plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Herbs for "Flavoring and Fragrance. 
be plants of | character and 
the charm of old-time ga: 


now y*-5.. sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS Co. 
Painesville, Ohio 














We have the finest block of 
SUGAR MAPLES 
we have ever grown, 1 to 2Yy-inch 
caliper, Arbor-vites, 
6 = 9 ft. Write for prices. 
al 
on her BE. Campbell, Horticuiturist 








chairman, opened the convention and 
introduced Allyn R. Jennings, former 
superintendent of parks of New York 
city, who spoke of the accomplish- 
ments of the park department under 
Commissioner Robert Moses and the 
enormous number of trees, shrubs and 
vines used in the parks and along 
the parkways. He also referred to the 
New York Zodlogical Garden, of 
which he was appointed director two 
months ago. Robert P. Brydon, Cleve- 
land Heights, O., responded to the 
address of welcome. 

President Frank T. Edington, Red 
Bank, N. J., delivered his official 
address. The remainder of the open- 
ing session was devoted to the reports 
of officers and special committees. 

At the opening dinner T. H. Ev- 
erett, horticulturist of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was toastmaster; 
the speakers were Dr. William J. Rob- 
bins, Montague Free, Seabury Mastick 
and Elbert T. Gallagher. Entertain- 
ment was provided through the cour- 
tesy of the F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert 
Co. 


Twelve past presidents breakfasted 
together on Wednesday morning, and 
John W. Everitt, who held the office 
of president in 1915, initiated the 
1940 office holder, Frank T. Eding- 
ton, into the fold. In the business 
session, the members continued the 
consideration of official reports, while 
the tellers later announced the re- 
sults of the election: President, Fred 
Moore, Haverford, Pa.; first vice- 
president, Herbert W. Tickner, Far 
Hills, N. J.; second vice-president, 
Kenneth Hadland, Huntington, L. L; 
third vice-president, James Bryce, 
Washington, D. C.; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, William Crichton, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich.; fifth vice-president, 
Albert Hunt, Sewickley, Pa.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, Sum- 
mit, N. J.; treasurer, Robert P. Bry- 
don, Cleveland Heights, O., and trus- 
tee, Frederick Sparks, Oakdale, L. I. 


At the annual banquet, the toast- 
master was James C. Auchincloss, and 
speakers were Fred Payne and Wil- 
liam A. Rodman. August Koch was 
honored for his fifty years of out- 
standing service to horticulture by be- 
ing awarded the gold medal of the 
National Association of Gardeners. 


The business of the convention was 
completed the third morning, and 
the New York Botanical Garden was 
visited that afternoon. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finest varieties, 2-yr. Gstd-growe. Prop- 
agated from cuttings. seedlings. 
Ready now. 

Snowflame (Pat. 365), new, 
ae ‘tame. part 3% ae 
wh > per flame $35. 

Beaut, of Lev 
dar X red 35 12.00 

Cavalier, crinkled scarlet- y 


red 15.00 

Joyce, tall dark cerise, fine. 1.50 12.00 
Sadier, salmon-pink, 

Ly - ag 2 1.50 12.00 


25 10.00 


5 10.00 
Perry's White, best white, 
pur. base 1.75 15.00 
Purity, very large soft pink 1.75 15.00 
rtembergia, largest deep 
50 12.00 


Free packing for cash. Order now. 
Peonies, Hemerocallis, Jap. Iris, Ger- 
H Doronic 


Tockasn we Send tor list. > 
HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, O. 








* CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROSES 
* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
* ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and TREES 
Large list of Varieties and Grades 
All Kinds of FRUIT TREES 
*% Write for Price List 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandeah, lows 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 








IRISES 


Whether you wish to buy thousands of 
a kind or just a few I can fill your 
orders for Iris with mammoth size top 
quality plants at lowest prices. Send 
for wholesale price list and descrip- 
tive catalogue illustrating 86 varieties 
in full color. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 





PEONIES 
September Special 
Sarah Bernhardt, $22.50 per 100 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
29th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List. 


ene Cottage Gardens 
Lansing. Mich. 











PEONIES 
From young fields 
Felix Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, Festiva 
Maxima, Edulis Superba and ‘Madame 
de Verneville. 
In any quantity. 
LEAVENWORTH NURSERIES 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


, 














Coming Events 


A. A. N. REGIONAL MEETING 
AT OAKLAND, CAL, 


Members of the Pacific coast re- 
gion of the American Association of 
Nurserymen will have an opportunity 
to get first-hand information on the 
organization's affairs in a meeting, 
Wednesday afternoon, September 25, 
at the Hotel Oakland, in connection 
with the thirtieth annual convention 
of the California association, to be 
held at Oakland that week. 

Richard P. White, A. A. N. execu- 
tive secretary, will make the trip from 
the Washington, D. C., office in 
order to give western members di- 
rect information on national legisla- 
tive matters and the other important 
work the organization is doing. 

Avery H. Steinmetz, Portland, 
Ore., elected president of the 
A. A. N. at New York in July, will 
also be present to give a worth-while 
message on the national body's ac- 
tivities. 

Representatives of the Oregon, 
Washington and California A. A. N. 
chapters will deliver reports. 

The opportunity to meet person- 
ally the men who are in closest touch 
with A. A. N. activities and con- 
stantly engage in its work should 
draw a large attendance from all 
three Pacific coast states for this 
meeting. 

Under the present plan, national 
conventions of the A. A. N. are held 
in the various regions in rotation, and 
in interim years original gatherings 
like that at Oakland serve to acquaint 
members at first hand with current 
problems and undertakings, so that 
the entire membership will be con- 
versant with the association's affairs 
even when the convention is held in 
a distant part of the country. This 
is the first regional meeting to be 
held on the Pacific coast, and it is 
hoped it will bring out a large attend- 
ance, as similar regional meetings 
have done in the midwest and east. 





ON TEXAS PROGRAM. 


Harvey Mosty, secretary of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, 
has issued an invitation to nursery; 
men of Texas and adjoining states to 
meet at Austin, September 17 to 19, 
at the Driskill hotel, and to be pres- 


ent at the discussion of peach mosaic 
quarantine. 

Quarantine and inspection officials 
of southern, midwestern and Pacific 
coast states are expected to be pres- 
ent, as well as R. P. White, A. A. N. 
secretary, and several national regu- 
latory officials. Quarantines of plum 
trees as well as of peach trees will be 
considered. 

Another important feature of the 
program will be an address on state 
trade barriers by J. Manley Head, 
Stephenville, Tex., chairman of the 
senate committee on this subject. 

The program in detail of the con- 
vention appeared in the August 15 
issue. 





TO MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The Western Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association will hold its 
early fall meeting, September 18, at 
8 p.m., in the Pittsburgh garden cen- 
ter, Schenley park, Pittsburgh. As 
guest speaker, J. Armstrong Miller, 
resident pathologist, Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories, will give an illus- 
trated talk on tree diseases and in- 
sects. 

Pictures of Pacific coast gardens in 
color, taken by Peter Cascio on his 
trip to the convention of the Ameri- 





NATIVE PLUM SEEDLINGS 


PRICED LOW 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 


Per 1000 
Y-in. and up 
No. 1—3/16 to 4/16-in. .......... 
No. 2—2/16 to 3/16-in. .......... 
No. 3—about 2/16-in. ............ 


RUSSIAN OLIVE 


ings 
Hardy—Drought-Resistant 


Per 1000 
$ 4.00 
7.50 
10.50 
12.00 
14.00 


Size Per 100 
1 3° $0.60 
ely f° eae 1.00 
18 to 24 ins. .......... 1.30 
NS |, ee 1.50 
DO OEE, ccnaisne 1,75 


CHINESE ELM 
Siberian Type 
i 2+) Sree 
12 to 18 ins. .......... $0.45 
18 to 24 ins. .......... 65 
\ ee y ee 95 
Bie Se oa 1.40 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 


Yankton, South Dakota 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


can Association of Nurserymen last 
year, will be an added feature. 

All members of the trade are in- 
vited. L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 





ROOTSTOCK ASSOCIATION 
TO BE FORMED. 


Announcement is made of a meet 
ing of any interested persons, at the 
New York state experiment station, 
Geneva, N. Y., Friday afternoon, 
September 20, to consider the forma- 
tion of an association for the produc 
tion of fruit tree rootstocks. The 
meeting is the outgrowth of the inter 
est in the new Malling rootstocks, 
particularly the dwarfing and semi- 
dwarfing rootstocks, and represents 
the desire on the part of horticultural 
interests in New York state to main- 
tain these rootstocks true to name 
and free from mixtures. Membership 
will be limited to residents of New 
York state. 


SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 

O. H. Schmidt, St. Joseph, Mo., 
was low bidder on the roadside im- 
provement project let in Anderson 
county, Kan., September 6. His bid 





AN EXTRA 
SALESMAN 


How would you like to put 
on an extra salesman during 
the busy period in autumn 
or spring, without the task 
of searching for a man 
qualified for the job or the 
expense of maintaining him 
on the payroll at other 
times? 


You can do it by using 
the advertising columns of 
the American Nurseryman 
to carry your offers of sur- 
plus stock, quote your prices 
and bring in the orders: 


Try it this fall—now! 


American Nurseryman 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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NORTHERN IOWA GROWN 
CHINESE ELM 
NEW REDUCED PRICES 


We offer to the wholesale trade a beau- 
tiful block of Northern-grown Chinese 
Elm at greatly reduced prices for quick 
sale. These trees are grown right. Prop- 
erly trimmed, good caliper and splendid 
root system. 

Quantity 
2000 


Ol & m COO bo OOM oT 
ee 


ee 


25 5% to 6 -in. Cal....... 
ORDER NOW—SAVE MONEY! 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 











HARDY FRUITS 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








RED RASPBERRY PLANTS 


700,000 Korgiaes Plants of Chief, New- 
burgh, Taylor, Marcy, Indian Summer, 
Latham and Cuthbert. 


BERT BAKER 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








Complete Line of 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Specializing in  Grapevines, Currants, 
Black be: 


Rasp es, ies, r- 
ries, Strawberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus. 


Send for wholesale price list. 
L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Michigan 











NOTICE 
we 
pad 309,000 2- l-yr. Peach and Plum, 2-yr.-old 


in commercial varieties for fall - 
.000 Rhubarb, 


ring Ae TY} Have 
Victoria, 10.00 per 1000 and up. Are in 
loads of evergreens, also 
Mail us your 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY COMPANY, Farina, Ill. 











+ 


was $8,190.14. Nursery stock re- 
quired on this job consists of 157 
shade trees, 253 evergreens, 352 
shrubs and 1,540 vines. Several more 
roadside improvement projects are 
being advertised for bids this month, 
in Decatur, Ellis, Trego, Russell and 
Sherman counties. 

C. C. Chandler, president of the 
Chandler Landscape & Floral Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., who recently un- 
derwent a serious operation, has 
made a good recovery and is now 
back on the job most of the time. His 
firm reports that prospects for fall 
business are quite good. 

The Riverside Gardens and the 
Emporia Floral Co., both of Emporia, 
Kan., have been awarded a joint con- 
tract for the landscaping of the beau- 
tiful new civic auditorium in that 
city. This building occupies an entire 
block and has ample room around it 
for an elaborate planting. 

Scott Wilmore, W. W. Wilmore 
Dahlia Gardens & Nurseries, Denver, 
Colo., attended the field day for nurs- 
erymen held at the Plumfield Nurs- 
eries, Fremont, Neb., September 15. 
He was accompanied by Marvin 
Widergreen, nursery superintendent, 
and William Guenish, of the Colo- 
rado department of agriculture. En 
route they visited nurseries in Kansas, 
Missouri and Iowa. 

Nurserymen of Kansas and adjoin- 
ing states will assemble for the annual 
field day at the Wagoner Nurseries, 
Hutchinson, Kan., September 25. In- 
advertently, the date was originally 
reported to be September 15. C. D. 
(Bill) Wagoner promises that every- 
one will have a good time or it will 
not be his fault. The program in- 
cludes nursery inspection, sight- 
seeing, Dutch lunch and a little 
horseshoe pitching thrown in. The 
Kansas field day has grown to be a 
large meeting, with nurserymen in at- 
tendance from several states. Last 
year more than 100 were present, and 
this year Bill hopes to break that 
record. All are welcome. 

O. S. Folkner, South Santa Fe 
Nursery, Denver, Colo., recently re- 
turned from a business trip to St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

E. S. Welch, president of the 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia., spent most of August on business 
on the Pacific coast. His firm has ex- 
tensive holdings in California and 
Washington. Mr. Welch found time 
to call on many of his customers 
while on this trip. 








CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
~— to 4 ins. All transplants. 


Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, lI-year. 
PEACH. 

All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








CHINESE ELMS 
SIBERIAN TYPE 


Best we have ever grown. Stocky, 
well rooted. Stand the winters 

rfectly here in northwestern 
owa. 


2-year seedlings and 4 to 12-foot 
transplants. 


Write for prices. 
Graettinger Nursery 


Graettinger, Ia. 











Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Pi send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 





[PEACH PITS, 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
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New Books and Bulletins 


MODERN ROSES II. 


When “Modern Roses” was pub- 
lished in 1930, that book provided 
uniform descriptions of 2,511 roses 
then in commerce, with an approxi- 
mate list of rose species. After ten 
years of introductions and further 
compilation, J. Horace McFarland has 
prepared for the American Rose So- 
ciety “Modern Roses II,” containing 
descriptions of a total of 4,833 rose 
varieties and species. The species 
roses have been described by Prof. 
Alfred Rehder, of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, in the number of 285. 

The lateness of the lists contained 
in the book may be inferred from 
the statement of Dr. McFarland that 
some portions just got through the 
war interference in time; for in- 
stance, the Gaujard list of the Pernet- 
Ducher introductions, the first com- 
plete list ever published, got out of 
France only a day or so before Gau- 
jard was arrested for war work. 

This reference volume is of prime 
value to every rose grower or seller 
who wants to keep posted accurately 
on names and descriptions. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., this book of 
over 250 pages containing a number 
of illustrations, some in color, and 
bound in red cloth, sells for $5, but 
members of the American Rose So- 
ciety can get it from the secretary's 
office for $4. 





TROPICAL FRUITS. 


Especially for the residents of 
southern Florida who may be inter- 
ested in growing a wider variety of 
available fruits has been prepared an 
interesting little book entitled, ““Trop- 
ical Fruits for Southern Florida and 
Cuba and Their Uses,” by David 
Sturrock, superintendent of the At- 
kins Institution of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Soledad, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

This publication includes data on 
the cultivation, propagation and care 
of approximately 120 species of fruit- 
bearing trees and shrubs from the 
tropics of both hemispheres. Special 
information regarding the various 
fruits and their uses and a general 
consideration of the essential data 
pertaining to the preparation of jams,, 
jellies and fruit pastes are given. 

The volume is of 132 pages, bound 
in stiff paper cover, and the price is 


$1.25 per copy. Orders may be placed 
with the publisher, Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR. 


Published in 1938, “Garden Bulbs 
in Color,” containing 275 color pic- 
tures and numerous half-tones, is 
now reissued by the Macmillan Co., 
at $1.98. The text was supplied by 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion 
Hatton and Daniel J. Foley for the 
300 pages of the book. The brief 
texts describe each plant, tell its uses 
and give essential cultural information. 

Widely distributed at the higher 
price, the volume should be even 
more popular at the small amount now 
asked for this book of fine pictures. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Protecting Shade Trees from Insect 
Damage,” by W. P. Flint and M. D 
Farrar, respectively chief entomologist 
and research entomologist of the IIli- 
nois State Natural History Survey, has 
just been issued as circular 509 by the 
University of Illinois college of agri- 
culture. Its sixty pages, well illus- 
trated, describe the various insects that 
attack shade trees of Illinois and in: 
dicate control measures. It is an ex’ 
cellent reference work for nurserymen 
and tree workers of the state and 
vicinity. 

“Bramble Fruits,” just issued as cir- 
cular 508 by the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture, is a revision of 
circular 427. In seventy-two pages, 





NEW and RARE 


ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


We list such items as Hypericum em- 
petrifolium; Dianthus Little Joe; 
Adonis amurensis Ramosa fi. pl.; Hem- 
erocallis fulva rosea; Meconopsis Baileyi 
and most complete collections of Dwarf 
Piceas, alpine Campanulas, named 
Aubrietias, Primula Jul Hybrids, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Helleborus and 
Gentians. 


Write for catalogue and trade list. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Oregon 


Box A-N 
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well illustrated, it contains directions 
for the growing and marketing of red, 
black and purple raspberries and black- 
berries and dewberries in Illinois, to- 
gether with information on the nature 
and control of injurious diseases and 
insect pests. Part one, on culture, is 
by A. S. Colby, chief in small fruit 
culture; part two, on diseases, by 
H. W. Anderson, chief in pomologica! 
pathology, and part three, on insects, 
by W. P. Flint, chief entomologist. 
Mimeographed technical notes 10 
to 20, issued during July and August 
by the central states forest experiment 
station, at Columbus, O., include vol 
ume tables for various lumber trees 
in Stark county, O., and severa! 
brief papers on forest tree topics. 





ROOTING BLACK LOCUST. 


Black locust, Robinia Pseudoacacia, 
an important species in the program 
of soil-erosion control, is a variable 
plant and numerous forms have been 
recognized. Prominent among them 
is the variety rectissima, shipmast |: 
cust. As seed is produced rarely, 
vegetative propagation is essential. 

In the July issue of the Journal of 
Forestry, propagation of black locust 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


NorseRY CoO. 
306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE NOW READY 


A General Line to the 
Wholesale Trade Only 


Combination carloads to 
Eastern points 





Oregon-Grown Quality Guaranteed 














| PSS 
Clases F 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


=. _FUneums, Colorado Blu: 
PICEA. *ENGELMANNII, Engelmann’s 


uce 
PICEA DOUGLASII, Douglas Fir. 
— CONCOLOR, Colorado Silver 


PINUS PONDEROSA, Yellow Pine. 
ty '- emmetate SCOPULORUM, Silver Ce- 
ar. 


Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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EVERGREENS  :-: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 
LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Our 1941 Wholesale Trade List, contain- 
ing many varieties of fine evergreens in 
both the conifers and broad-leaved, will 
be out about October 1. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of one of the most complete 
lines in Pacific Northwest 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
Specializing in 
Fruit Tree Seedlings, Oregon and 
Washington Grown Flowering and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Birches, Chinese Elms, Flowering 
Crabs, Hawthorns, Lindens, Norway 
and Schwedler a Mountain 


Combination carlots to Eastern dis- 
tributing points afford minimum car 
rates. 


Catalogue on request or Send your 
Want List. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
Write for List 








ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 





Catalogue sent on request. 














Rich & Sons Nursery 
Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 
Ornamental Trees Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 








clones by treating hardwood cuttings 
with growth substances is discussed 
in a 6-page article by V. T. Stoute- 
myer, J. R. Jester and F. L. O'Rourke, 
as a result of codperative research be- 
tween the hillculture division of the 
soil conservation service and the bu- 
reau of plant industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The common black locust and its 
varieties may be grown from hard- 
wood cuttings planted directly in soil 
following a treatment with an aque- 
ous solution of 100 milligrams per 
liter of indoleacetic acid or alpha- 
naphthaleneacetic acid applied at the 
basal ends of well callused cuttings 
for twenty-four hours. A period of 
storage of the cuttings at a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit follow- 
ing the treatment with growth sub- 
stance is recommended to allow the 
root primordia to form under favor- 
able conditions. Survival of cuttings 
in successful field plantings reached 
sixty-nine per cent and excellent 
plants were produced. Over ninety 
per cent rooting was often obtained 
under greenhouse conditions. 





BERCKMAN BLIGHT. 


The disease of Oriental arbor-vite 
which caused much trouble in the 
Pacific northwest, called Berckman 
blight because of its frequency on 
Berckmans’ arbor-vite, Thuja orien- 
talis conspicua, is fully discussed in 
a technical paper by J. A. Milbrath, 
of the Oregon agricultural experi- 
ment station, contributed to the July 
issue of Physopathology. The Ore- 
gon station found that the disease 
can be satisfactorily controlled by one 
application of red copper oxide or 
basic copper sulphate provided the 
spray is applied before infections are 
initiated by early fall rains. 





PLANT PATENT. 


The following plant patent was is- 
sued August 27, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 418. Peach tree. George P. Sun- 
day, Baroda, Mich.. assignor to the Green- 
ing Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich. A new 
and distinct variety of peach tree charac- 
terized as to novelty by its similarity to the 
J. H. Hale in general details, but having 
a later ripening period of its fruit, less bit- 
terness and red color around the pit of the 
fruit, greater abundance of large fruit of 
slightly elongated and tapering form, more 
vigorous and greater hardiness, generally 
large and more upright habit of growth 
and its self-fertilizing habit. 











Approximately a quarter of a 
million 


ROSEBUSHES 


grown annually. 





Ninety-seven acres of 


Evergreen Shrubs 


including 
Spruce: Koster and Colorado Blue 
Mugho Pine Yews, etc., etc. 


Write for our catalogue. 


Mountain View Floral Nurseries 
Troutdale, Oregon 


Leading grower since 1900 














A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 
Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Flowering Cherry 
Laburnum Vossii 
Mountain Ash 
Paul’s Scarlet Thorn 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











MAHALEB SEED 


Fresh, local-grown, high 
germination. Supply limited. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 

















LINER PINES, 


SPRUCES and FIRS 
Field Run 
4-year Transplants. 


25 trees, $2.25; 
100 trees, $6.50; 
1000 trees, $28.00. 
Trees shipped Se eater 1 to 
October 15. ce list 
and sizes on request. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 
DEPT. AN, Fennville, Mich. 








CHINESE ELM 


b ebeatescedecna $2.10 per 1000 
L sabedus eeeeune 3.75 per 1000 
Soc ebeacsecenne 5.50 per 1000 


JUNIPER VIRGINIANA 


Seedlings, l-yr. .....+... $ 8.00 per 1000 
Seedlings, 2-yr. .......+. 14.00 per 1000 
Transplants, 2-yr. .....«+ 26.00 per 1000 


Russian Cire, bap fm. Box Elder, 
er 


Send your —— 


Jane’s Gardens 
Member A. A. N. Yankton, So. Dak. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


las Fir, seedlings, 2 to 4 ins. Pus00  s 
mM Pine, coomines, 2 to 4 ins.. 3.00 
Juntperus Virginiana 
Seedii to 5 ins. 


Trans., 

pe — I, 

uniperus 

Trans., 6 to 12 ins. (Mont. seed). 8.50 
Trans., 4 to 8 ins. (New Mex. seed) 6.00 
ec 6tol2 ins. (New M 


8 a 


one ss gt 
238 ss = se8 


Popula 
Sun- God ‘Gail lardias and Mountain Pinks 


CUTLER & VENNARD NURSERY 


Bex 394-A Sioux City, ta. 








0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 
M cMiundille, Tenn. 


Tree Seedlings, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vinee a and Ferns. 


Write for Price List. 








If interested in buying large or small lots of 
ransplanted Halliana, Hali’s J Honey 

suckle write us Lat is gy @ with you on your 
wants. From 1000 to 100,000 carlots. Also LO. 
stock of Hal's and “— lining-out seedlings, 


Redbud, Oaks, H 
Morton Bros. Tarlton Nurseries 
Route 7 - MeMinaville, Tenn. 








NORTH RIDGE NURSERY 
Elyria, Ohio 
Liners | for fall and spring 
2 to 4 ins. 
Malus pom 4 to 6 ins. 
Khodotypos 9 to 12 Ins. 
$2.50 per r 100. F.O.B. Elyria, O. 




















AT MINNESOTA FAIR. 


The Twin City Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation exhibited a reproduction of a 
small home planting at the recent 
Minnesota state fair. The background 
of shrubs and evergreens set off a 
planting of smaller material and a 
border of perennials. A gazing globe 
on the lawn, a hedge of alpine cur- 
rants and corners of dwarf junipers 
completed the plan. J. Juhl, of the 
Hoyt Nursery, St. Paul, and members 
of his staff; H. J. Reid, of Holm & 
Olson, Inc., and Harry Franklin 
Baker, Minneapolis, were responsible 
for the exhibit. 

In the exhibit of the Rose Hill 
Nursery, St. Paul, a large planting 
of evergreens, shrubs of various kinds 
and perennial flowers was shown. A 
small pool with a fountain and a fine 
lawn completed the layout. 

Paul Bass, of the landscape depart- 
ment of Holm & Olson, Inc., was re- 
sponsible for the water and rock gar- 
den display, which captured first 
prize in that group. 





SONOMA FLOWER SHOW. 


Garden scenes were entered by 
nurserymen in the floricultural section 
of the Sonoma county fair, Santa 
Rosa, Cal. 

An outdoor grill near a garden pool 
was featured by the Ellis Nursery. 
An exhibit by the Sebastopol Nursery 
contained a waterfall, which ran 
along a rocky decline into a ground 
pool. Fine specimens of rare shrubs 
were shown by the Rincon Nursery 
in a simulated background planting 
around a dwarf Japanese tree. 





OBITUARY. 


Anthony A. Gagliarducci. 


Anthony A. Gagliarducci, 67, land- 
scape gardener, died in a hospital at 
Springfield, Mass., August 27 after a 
short illness. 

A native of Italy, he went to 
Springfield in 1896 and four years 
later established his landscape busi- 
ness. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Ersilia Gagliarducci; three sons, An- 
thony A., Jr.; Vincent N., and Mil- 
ton M. Gagliarducci; two daughters, 
Concettina M. and Angiolina A. 
Gagliarducci; two grandchildren, and 
one nephew, all of Springfield. 

B. J. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
EVERGREENS, 
puma ona . 1. = 

Also cen 
THE BHOREEN NURSERIES 
well, Ind. 


BARBERRY TIORERROIT 
ov. ae rr branched. 18 to 24 
, $12.00 per 100; 2 to 8 yay 50 pes 100. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES. INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 











Chokecherry seed, new, washed, $1.25 per 
Ib.; 10 Ibs., $1.00 per Ib. 

Ilex Verticillata, dried, 1939 crop, 65c per 
Ib.; 10 Ibs., — pe Ib. Postpaid. Cash with 
order, please. N.S. Hayden, R. 2, Gorham, Me 


CEDAR SHINGLE TOW, 

Baled in carlots, F.0.B. Virginia mill, $7.00 
per ton for shipment pr pose to October 1. After 
October 1, $8 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, V 


NEW Sir 
(Hemerocallis. ) 
Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. New colors, 
ew types, new seasons. Get to know them and 
the possibilities for — trade by writing for 
our catalogue —_ Rit ist. 
R NURSERY CO., 
Box N, Weiser Park, Pa 


BOXWOOD SEMI’ERVIRENS. 
Sheared specimen plants for immediate delivery 
at the following low prices: 
to 36 ins., in lots of 10 or more, $2.40 each; 
36 to 42 ins., $3.25; 42 to 45 ins., 
Write for ay wholesale price list, “offering 
numerous other item 
WAYNESBORO. NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


NORWAY MAPLE. 
Per 10 Per 100 


2 to 2%-im. cal. ......eeeeees $17.50 $165.00 
2% to 3 -in. cal. 
to 4 -in. cal. 3 
Write for Complete Wholesale List, offering 
a large assortment of ornamentals and fruits. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Inc. 

Waynesboro, Va. 
PERENNIALS. 

Aquilegia C@#rulea, Rocky Mountain Blue 

Columbine, selected strain, 2-yr., $10.00 per 

















100. 
Clematis Recta Grandiflora. 
Clematis Integrifolia. 
Coreopsis Grandiflora, improved. 
Rudbeckia Hirta, Sutton’s hybrids. 
Shasta Daisy Supreme. 
Field-grown clumps, $8. - per 100. 
UPTON GARDE 
Colorado Springs Colo. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS 


a” 10 Per 100 
Dianthus Silvermine, new white spo 
of Beatrix, strong, 2\-in. eels. * $2. 50 $18.00 
Dianthus Little Joe, crimson novelty, 
biooms all | pumenee, 2%-in. pots... 1. 4 15.00 
Geum Red Wings. field-grown 
Astilbe Fanal, field-grown 4. “OD 
Rudbeckia The ~g! field-grown.... 2.50 
Santolina Veridis eid-grown .5O0 
Heliopsis Incomparabilis, field-grown 1.80 
Heliopsis Patula, field- .50 
50 
00 





12.00 
15.00 
Helenium Braungold, 
Helenium leregrinum, fleld- grown. 
Oenothera Illumination, fleld- ae. - 2.00 
Oenothera Yellow River, field- ecee 
a PERENNIA GARDEN 
Main A Norwalk, Conn 


18.00 








NOW SHIPPING 
MUSCARI, NARCISSUS 
AND OTHER FALL BULBS. 


Send Us Your Want List 
on these, as well as 
Hemerocallis and Peonies. 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman, must be able t 
draw his own plans. Best of references 
required. Wiegand’s Evergreen Nursery 
26th and Kessler Bivd., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 








—— 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The cool weather, with light local- 
ized showers in late August, has 
failed to be the forerunner of the an- 
ticipated rains in early September. 
The drought has reached a point 
where plant life in general is actually 
suffering. Most nurserymen have 
been cultivating religiously, with the 
results that entire nurseries are cov- 
ered with a dust mulch three inches 
deep. All blocks are in fine condition 
to absorb showers, but none has oc- 
curred. Evergreen planting has been 
retarded. The landscape men are 


CONVINCE YOURSELF! 


Take Advantage of Our 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Try a KEMP Soil Shredder for 10 days at 
our expense. Then if you aren't convinced 
that your business needs this time-and- 
money-saving machine, return it—with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Woodruff Service on 
Growing Permanent, 
Weed-free Lawns 


WW 


Woodruff's continuous study and 
analysis of Trial Grounds in dif- 
ferent parts of the country — plus 
years of experience — brings you 


We make this offer because we know 
that you'll see at once that a KEMP will 
reduce your compost preparation costs 
from 50 to 75 per cent... that it gives you 
better compost for the healthiest plant 
growth ... that it will shred and mix any 
kind of soil, sod, clay, manure, peat, etc., 

to any desired tex- 
ture — faster and 
better. 


practical information on how to 
grow beautiful, lasting lawns for 
your customers. Why not get the 
benefit of Woodruff's ialized 
research? Let Woodrulf help 
you — especially when develo 
ing special mixtures. Simply 
write for details. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. 
MILFORD, CONN. 


LAWN SEED. 





NURSERY SEEDS 


% Ib. Lb. 

true Downy Shadblow $1.25 $4.50 
Amelanchier canadensis, 

collector's grade A 2.50 
Amelanchier grandiflora, 

Apple Shadblow 2 3.50 
Amelanchier levis, Alleghany 

Shadblow, northern type... 1.10 3.50 
Amelanchier oblongifol'a 

(Botryapium), the true 

Thicket Shadblow 1.25 4.50 
Lonicera tatarica, dry berries 1.10 3.50 
Mahonia Aquifolium, clean .. .80 2.75 
Maius baccata, available in 





four varieties: 

Mandschurica, white flow- 
ers, red fruit. 

Peking variety, pink flow- 
ers, yellow fruit. 

Robusta (hybrid baccata), 
pink flowers, red and yel- 
low fruit. 

Sibirica, pink flowers, red 
fruit. 

All available in fresh fruit 
for fall planting, $1.00 per Ib., 
$7.50 per 10 Ibs. 

Prunus cerasifera, Myrobalan. .25 .75 


usually busy at this time, revamping 
old lawns and preparing for new, but 
there is little activity, since the soil is 
too dry. Prospects for a good fall 
season are being hampered by the dry 
weather. Much work will unquestion- 
ably be carried over into the busier 
season. 

Considerable interest is being 
shown by exhibitors in the greater St. 
Louis flower and garden show of 
1941, which will be held late in 
March. Most of the entries for the 
gardens are in, but anyone desiring to 
exhibit is requested to communicate 
with Joseph P. Houlihan, of the 
Houlihan Nurseries, who is chairman 
of the garden exhibits. C.F. G. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mathews-Eggert Nursery, North Muske- 
gon, Mich.—Wholesale price list of conif- 
erous lining-out stock, 4 pages, 4x94 
inches. 

Hess’ Nurseries, Mountain View, N. J. 
—Wholesale price list for fall lists lining- 
out stock, chiefly of evergreens, and field- 
grown stock of smaller sizes, 6 pages, 
514x9 inches. 

Hedge Lawn Nurseries, Inc., Roanoke, 
Va.—Wholesale price list of evergreens 


KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


Write at once to 
KEMP MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Dept. 
AN-290, 1919 Peach 


St., Erie, Pa. 
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DREER’S 


Autumn 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Every up-to-date nurseryman 
should have a copy of this interest- 
ing and helpful 48-page catalogue 
of Dreer Quality Bulbs, Seeds, 
Greenhouse Plants, Climbers, 
Ferns, Roses, Perennial Plants and 
Sundries. Write for your free copy 
today. 


HENRY A. DREER, Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAWN GRASS SEED 


_—s 





Prunus Mahaleb 55 2.00 
Pinus sylvestris, Scotch Pine. .75 3.25 


For complete line of tree and shrub 


seeds, see our 1940-41 catalogue listing 
2000 items. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 


HORTICULTURIST 


Packed 
to Bag 100 Ibs. 
112 Ibs. $18.00 


and deciduous trees and shrubs, 4 pages, 

4x9 inches. Velvet Lawn Mixture. ... 

Ky. Blue Grass, extra fine 112 lbs. 18.50 

D. 8 C. Hardy Plant Nursery, West- Redtop, fancy silver seed 100 lbs. 12.50 

minster, Md.—Wholesale trade list of henctien te Gene enn On 

hardy herbaceous perennials and alpine White Dutch Clover... 150 Ibe. 64.00 
plants, 16 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 


A. H. HUMMERT SEED CO. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. St. Louls, Mo. 


SEEDS 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, 
Pa.—Wholesale price list, dated Septem- 
ber 1, of general line of stock, 36 pages, 
6x8% inches. 


Jewell Nurseries, Inc., Lake City, Minn. 


P. 0. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
—Fall price list No. 2 of general line of 2 
stock, circular form, 8 pages, 8'/x14 Tree and Shrub 


ath LEE SEEDS inches. Perennials 
Ib. — ‘ HERBST BROTHERS 
Mountain maple, $1.50 per Ib. WILFRED GOSSMAN, 18, | 9% Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
ae hag lente, luton, papyrifore nephew of Andrew Gossman, late 
——- president of the Columbia & Okano- 
1p NSP camaensin, Hemlock, $8.00 per gan Nursery Co., Wenatchee, Wash., 
was drowned August 13 while on 
a swimming party in the Columbia 
river. He was employed at the nurs- 


ery. 


























North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 
WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 


Tilia americana, $1.00 per Ib. 


L.E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 























DAMPING-OFF. 
{Continued from page 6.]} 


fore seeds are sown. The object of 
formaldehyde is actually to kill the 
microorganisms in the surface soil. 
The use of larger amounts of water 
than one pint per square foot tends 
to puddle some soils, which is gen- 
erally undesirable. As an alternative, 
for comparatively small areas or in 
the greenhouse, Guterman and Mas- 
sey suggest using two and one-half 
tablespoons of commercial formalde- 
hyde to each bushel of soil. In such 
use the formaldehyde should be di- 
luted with five or six parts of water, 
mixed thoroughly with the soil and 
allowed to stand from twelve to 
twenty-four hours before sowing; for 
a soil that is sandy or low in organic 
matter, more time might be required. 
The soil should be well watered be- 
fore sowing. Formaldehyde dusts can 
also be purchased on the market, but 
informal tests indicate that the ordi- 
nary liquid treatment is preferable. It 
should be pointed out that when 
sterilized soil becomes reinfected, 
damping-off sometimes becomes more 
severe than in untreated beds. How- 
ever, soil sterilization with formalde- 
hyde has a definite value in nursery 
practice when properly applied. 

The subject of rotation of seedbeds 
has already been mentioned. 

Shading is desirable, in fact, an es- 
sential practice, for protection of 
some coniferous species in the mid- 
west, since they cannot be safely ex- 
posed to direct sunlight in the earliest 
seedling stage. Usually half-shading 
is recommended. In the east shading 
is not so necessary, and sometimes 
even undesirable. During periods of 
rainfall and cloudy weather it is 
sometimes desirable to remove the 
shade so that the surface of the beds 
may dry out, which will tend to check 
top infections. 

On some soils it is necessary to ap- 
ply some type of fertilizing material. 
Animal or green manures should be 
well decomposed, because, if added 
to seedbeds in a green or poorly 
rotted state, they tend to increase 
damping-off. If soluble nitrogen is 
applied at time of sowing, 100 
pounds of ammonium sulphate per 
acre is as much as can be safely used. 
Better seedbed practice is to apply 
nitrates in solution after the seedlings 
have passed the damping-off stage. 
Ammonium sulphate is better for 
soils that are not strongly acid, since 
it ultimately makes the soil more acid, 


‘ 


while the effect of nitrates is toward 
alkalinity. Phosphates, most often de- 
ficient for pine, can be applied safely 
in almost any amount. 

All the treatments suggested so far 
are to control both pre-emergence 
and post-emergence losses for conif- 
erous seedlings. There are, in addi- 
tion, certain sprays which may be 
used to control post-emergence damp- 
ing-off. Copper oxide and zinc oxide 
sprays are reported by workers of the 
New York state agricultural experi- 
ment station to be quite satisfactory 
for controlling post-emergence losses 
of truck crops. These compounds in 
dust form are also used as a seed coat- 
ing to reduce pre-emergence damp- 
ing-off losses, but under midwest con- 
ditions have been somewhat discour- 
aging. 

Occasionally under very wet con- 
ditions there are epidemics of damp- 
ing-off due to fungi attacking the 
tops of the seedlings while the roots 
and stem are still sound. Seed and 
soil treatments are of little help 
against this type of trouble; spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture sometimes 
gives control. The obvious thing is to 
remove shades temporarily and do 
anything else that can be done to im- 
prove air movement. 


Control for Broad-leaves. 


The cultural practices employed in 
growing broad-leaved seedlings are 
usually considerably different than 
those for coniferous species. Fre- 
quently the seedlings are grown in 
rows in open fields, with little or no 
protection from the weather. Large- 
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scale control measures for damping- 
off of broad-leaves, therefore, must 
necessarily differ considerably from 
those used for conifers. 

We are just beginning to learn 
something about the damping-off of 
broad-leaved species and the control 
measures that are practical for open 
field conditions. At this time investi- 
gations have shown that certain agri- 
cultural crops grown in rotation with 
deciduous seedlings have considerable 
influence on both pre-emergence and 
post-emergence losses. If further 
studies verify these findings, the use 
of proper rotation crops will be one 
practical way of reducing damping- 
off losses in open fields. 

Damping-off control measures sim 
ilar to those for coniferous species 
can be employed for broad-leaved 
seedlings grown in closed beds. Soil 
acidification, however, is of little, if 
any, benefit in controlling damping 
off losses of broad-leaves. Using for 
maldehyde as advised for coniferou: 
seedlings, sterilization of the surface 
soil in beds can be successful for al! 
plants, when the damping-off is of 
the common basal-infection type. 

Zinc oxide dust used to coat the 
seeds seems quite satisfactory for the 
control of pre-emergence losses, espe 
cially during rainy springs. To cover 
the seeds thoroughly, use about two 
ounces of zinc oxide per pound of 
air-dried seeds. The seeds may be 
placed in a rotating barrel and mixed 
with the dust. For small-scale tests, 
place the seeds and dust in a small 
drum and roll it around on the 
ground. Copper oxide dust is equally 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 
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BRANDT’S ALL-METAL MARKERS AND TAGS 


THE MOST EFFICIENT—PRACTICAL—PERMANENT 
PRODUCED FOR EVERY TYPE OF FLORICULTURE AND HORT 


WRITE FOR 
FOLDERS 


ANY MARKING PERMANENTLY 
APPLIED WITHOUT USE OF Ex- 
PENSIVE TOOLS OR MACHINES 


IPMENT EVER 
LTURE MARKING AND RECORDING 


MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
543 South La Salle St., Aurora, I!l 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A. iustrates in tut! color 235 


standard nursery items, brief descrip- 
tion, substantially bound. Price in small 
lots, 65e each. 


Book B. condensed e dition, 120 


items illustrated in full color. Price in 
small lots, 30e each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15e each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of sam on receipt 
of $1.00. Cash with order. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Michigan 








Quality at Lowest Prices 


Squares for B& B Purposes 


“HOLLANDIA” BURLAP or “COTTONETTE” 


New ne Oo time, labor and twine. 
A size for every plant. 


Peat MOSS rorticuttural Grades 


Finest Imported Scotch or Canadian. 
Large bales. Carloads or less; spot delivery 
Burlap Tree Bandage—Covering and 

hading Burlap-—-**furla-pots” 
Satisfaction Assured 
NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
122 Chambers St., New York 
We Serve Leading Growers 








Fine Lawn Sod 


Bluegrass and Clover. 


4c per sq. ft. in truckload lots of 
1,500 ft. 


Delivery charge $15.00 per 100 miles. 
Practical delivery range—300 miles. 


WM. A. REED—Sod Specialist 
4502 Wentworth Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 








DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS 


Book No. 1. 80 Colored Illustrations, 50c 
Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations. 75¢ 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. ¥. 








PLATE BOOKS 
Help your sales talk with our 
attractive picture outfits. 

Send for catalogue. 


“_ B. . F, CONIGISKY 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 


for over-counter trade. Has WATER-_ 


ING TUBE and other unique features. 








effective, but it is more dangerous 
during hot periods. High midwest 
temperatures appear to produce 
chemical injury to the seedlings and 
seeds in contact with copper oxide. 

For those who may be unfamiliar 
with damping-off losses of broad- 
leaved seedlings, the following classi- 
fications will help in determining 
which species need special attention. 

Important deciduous seedlings com- 
monly infected with damping-off 
fungi in the prairie states: American 
elm, Ulmus americana; Chinese elm, 
Ulmus pumila; Siberian elm, Ulmus 
parvifolia; black locust, Robinia 
Pseudoacacia; desert willow, Chilop- 
sis linearis; Russian mulberry, Morus 
alba tatarica. 

Several other broad-leaves of less 
importance also damp-off heavily at 
times. These are: Osage orange, 
Toxylon pomifera; wild plum, Prunus 
americana; Russian olive, Eleagnus 
angustifolia; lilac, Syringa spp.; 
honeysuckle, Lonicera spp., and buf- 
falo berry, Shepherdia argentea. 

With a number of broad-leaves, 
particularly black locust, top infec- 
tions are sometimes important in the 
wetter parts of the country. In con- 
tinuously wet weather, either of two 
different species of phytophthora 
may become epidemic, wiping out 
whole beds in three or four days’ 
time. This is not common enough to 
require attention every year or at 
every nursery, but where a top-infec- 
tion damping-off epidemic has once 
occurred the beds in future years 
should be put in well drained soil and 
carefully watched for the first few 
days after germination commences. If 
top infections start, spraying with 
4-4-50 Bordeaux should begin imme- 
diately and be repeated two or three 
times in the next ten days if the dis- 
ease continues to make headway. For 
this trouble it is particularly true that 
if the control is not started promptly 
it might as well not be tried at all. 

In closing this paper, a few gen- 
eralizations should be made. Before 
beginning treatments for damping- 
off, it is always advisable first to de- 
termine the nature of the losses. Fre- 
quently what may be considered as 
damping-off caused by fungi, if care- 
fully watched, is found to be really 
something else. When there are seri- 
ous losses, therefore, or when ex- 
tensive preventive treatments are 
planned, call the situation to the at- 
tention of a plant pathologist. 

Concerning damping-off losses in 


METAL PLANT MARKER 


CAP” 

We highly recommend this | 
all-year marker for your Fall and 
Spring plantings. 

Made val durable metal; baked enamel, 
green finish. Write on top of stake and 
slip on plastic window cap. You have 
an enduring marker, with no fade-out 
of your writing. Stake is 7” tall, writ- 
ing surface 1%"x2%". Shipped Prepaid. 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers $2.00; 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 
FOR GREENHOUSES & NURSERIES 
We can supply a beautifully formed 
stake, two feet long, made of cold 
rolled steel, finished in green baked 
enamel matching the markers. It pos- 
sesses great rigidity and will last for 
years. You simply slip the plant marker 
into top of stake which holds it se- 
curely. For a stake and marker com- 
bined, it can’t be beat. 

12 for $1.75; 25 for $3.50; 

50 for $6.50; 100 for $12.00 
Markers and Stakes priced separately. 
25% discount applying on markers and 
stakes to owners of greenhouses and 
nurseries and for resale. 


Send Orders To 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 
XENIA, OHIO 
PERFECTION MARKERS 


will designate 
your stock 
with elegance, 
assurance and 

















to the Island of Guam 

they enjoy a ‘record a “PERFECT SATISFACTION” 
(not one complaint) to thousands of users. EXCHEP- 
TIONAL SERVICE, at very moderate cost. For de 
scriptive folder and prices, write 


The S-W Supply Go. as 





WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 


Co. 
Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


Cc LEONARD & SON ~ ; 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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SUPPLIES 
<> — TOOLS 





WE Wivididusindars 
Gent 


ror Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 
FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


eee 1885 
W. Randolph St. 








For The Finest 
Nursery Twines 


You use twine for so 
many jobs around the 
nursery every day—why 
not have the finest and 
strongest obtainable? 
Carpenter has all types 
for any requirement. 
Send samples or description 


JUTE 
JAVA for quotation. No obliga- 
tion to you. Also get the 
SISAL free booklet, “Rnete the 
COTTON saitors Use.” 


Geo-B-CaRPENTER & Co, 


CHI A 





BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 
Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 








BERRY HOOK 


FOR CUTTING OUT CANE 
in RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, 
LOGANBERRY, etc. 


Ask your dealer or write 


ANDERSON OPEN HOE CO. 


215 Orcas Seattle, W: 








WISCONSIN'S Choice Sphagnum Moss 


for Florists and Nurserymen. Large- 
size bales, weight from 18 to 20 lbs. each. 
Wire or burlap bales. 

Over 40 years in the moss business. 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 











general, it should be stated that treat- 
ments effective in one nursery are not 
necessarily effective elsewhere. The 
reasons for this are many and com- 
plicated and need not enter into the 
discussion here. In all cases it is best 
to try control measures first on a 
small scale, leaving untreated plots 
for checks. On the basis of results 
secured by these preliminary trials in 
the nursery, one may safely initiate 
larger-scale control treatments in en- 
suing years. Even after arriving at 
what may be considered satisfactory 
control treatments for general appli- 
cation, be sure always to leave some 
untreated check plots to confirm each 
year’s results. 





TURF CULTIVATOR. 


Multite Products, a division of Pro- 
tectoseal Co. of America, Chicago, 
Ill., announces the perfection of the 
turf cultivator, a new implement 
which introduces fertilizer, soil condi- 
tioners and insecticides beneath the 
turf at the root line. Spike disks 
attached to the bottom of the under- 
ground feeding blade open up subsoil 
for deeper root system development. 

Golf course maintenance men are 
closely interested in the new method 
of turf culture made possible by the 
development of this revolutionary im- 
plement, which will treat the average 
green in about two hours without in- 
terference to playing conditions. Val- 
uable lawns may receive similar treat- 
ment. 

Used with the turf cultivator are 
two products of the Multite Products 
concern, Culturaid, a specially pre- 
pared organic fertilizer and soil con- 
ditioner combined, which is applied 
beneath the turf surface at the root 
line, and Soilaid, which the makers 
claim to be an improvement on peat 
moss and which is applied in like 
manner. 





THE principal office of Jean Mac- 
lean, Vitamins, was moved Sep- 
tember 1 from Des Moines, Ia., to 
Bridgeton, Ind. 


THE bimonthly bulletin of the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station, 
Wooster, carried in the May-June 
issue, No. 204, an 8-page article on 
“Fertilization of Woody Ornamental 
Plants,” by Dr. L. C. Chadwick, con- 
cisely presenting available informa- 
tion on the subject. 
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ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 


BART 


Pa -2 % - 





PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








GROxX MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


’ DB 

ing. Fast rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, 
smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 
deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 

Write for FREE te 5 catalo _ —- 

ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., 





KILL WEEDS Quicxvy, Easuy! 


Hauck Flame Gua—2000°F controlled heat—economi<ally 


feaces, , 
free from weeds. Hundreds of uses—breaking rocks. 
buraing stumps, etc. Safe—Easy to use. Saves ome 
. 20 Day Trial Satisfaction 
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MORE PLANTS— MORE PRO y LESS COST.| 
WITH ARIENS T | 








3 models to meet 
all your require- 
ments 
For eve tilage ona cultivation job you'll save 
hours of labor. In ONE operation you can prepare 
a completely eed level seed bed, thoroughly 
aerated, with weeds and insect life destroye« 
mulching, root pruning, complete cultivation are 
easy for the Ariens. Renovator attachment for 
Bermuda grass and rebuilding lawns. Operates 
easily in small space. Write for details and name 
of nearest distributor so you can arrange for 
demonstration. 


Patent No. 2073695 
MAKE MORE PROFIT—Sell Your Roses, ARI ENS: 7 P| sller 


Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and Fruit 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- Ps 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- THE AMERICAN TILLAGE COMBINE 


) y b y ti 1 \g 

Se het Sommer monthe Mecay Carve ARIENS CO., Box 710, Brillion. Wisconsin 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you next Fall. 


Write today for free illustrated circu- 


go> hse te The Modern Nursery 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
10520 Broad KANSAS CITY, MO. . 
wd By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 

















From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice. 

The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 


BY SELLING “BLACK LEAF 40“ tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 


control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 


TO MORE CUSTOMERS phase of nursery management. 


Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding 
Price. $5.00 cash 
American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Keeps Dogs Away 
from Trees & Shrubbery LABELS RAFFIA 


A little “Black Leaf anit A small supply of all three 
lower ee ee pte . FOR standard brands on hand. 


keeps di away — prevents staining. 
iw name iee ee | NURSERYMEN GOODRICH 


1 
» A ten Oe Rubber Budding Strips 


ol woes - Di play THE All sizes. 
scancly and you'll’aind it a real money- NURSERY SUPPLIES 


the year around. BENJAMIN CHASE , Write for prices 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CORPORATION » » INCORPORATED THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY DERRY, N. H. DRESHER, PA. 
































AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


or Wooden Plant Bands 


Those young plants coming on now—will be well taken care of if you use these new 
Spruce Veneer Plant Bands. Always ready for instant use for any size plants. 
Priced moderately, these bands are made in sizes from 1%x2‘¢ inches deep to 
6x6 inches—also with bottoms from 4 inches up. 


If not familiar with y ii y 

these, write at once y = ] oe 

for full set of samples [ary s : <a aA 

and descriptive circular | <a sf ILLINOIS 

with full information. [| / 9% Fas “Plower Seeds for N 2” 
— in ad S%* 7 Send for Catalogue 


=~ 








TWO HUNDRED CARLOADS OF COLBY’S PEAT M055 


are now ready for delivery 





Colby’s peat moss products are time-tested and constant in quality, having been used with 
marked success by experts on PRIVATE, FEDERAL AND STATE PLANTING 
PROJECTS for the past 15 years. 


Our HANLONTOWN peat moss comes from veins of highest-quality Sphagnum peat, 
free of all sticks, cotton grass and other nonabsorbing material. After a year-long process of 
curing and drying this peat is marketed in a dry state having a moisture content of about 
15%, with a humus content over 90%, and being slightly acid in reaction with a pH of 5.0. 


Colby’s PRIDE-O-NORTH BRAND comes from near the Canadian Border in Minnesota. 
After a year’s process of curing and drying this lighter northern peat is ready for sale in 
the dry state with a moisture content of about 20%, running 95% pure humus and being 
acid in reaction with a pH of 4.3. 








Bulk car shipments are most economical for planting work where peat is not to be resold. 


Peat for resale is packed in standard bales, lined burlap bags and dual wall paper bags. 





Colby’s peat moss comes in the following grades: Fine milled, granulated, shredded and coarse. 


Bookings are now being accepted for immediate and future delivery. Prices gladly furnished 
upon request. 


References—Dun & Bradstreet. Citizen Savings Bank, Hanlontown, Ia. 


COLBY PIONEER PEAT CO.. Ine. 


‘ Originators — Producers 
HANLONTOWN, IOWA 




















